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ABSTRACT ■.,.•'■..■'. /- \. ' ■ V'' 

p The report presents case studies of 7 community / 

aotion p^^ by New York communities- with^ 

populations under 10 , OOb and which show how local J^eaders can improve 
the quality of life iii their communities. The report describes th4 
backgl^ound/ initiation^ expansion, impl^meTn tat ion , consequences, and 
highlights 'of th^ projects , which' inclu<^ed developing a maple •/ 
festival; establishing a rui;;al medical clinic; providing senior/ 
citizen .housing; developing a^complex to house senior citizens,^ a 
health care center, and a child development center; establishi^hg an 
arts and crafts center ; and providing a new. library. The report notes 
that although the projects ranged from informal local efforts to - 
f ormalized projects inyolving extensive outside assistance 'and ^ 
funding, they had the following features in xommon: (1) the y^^^ 
actors and benef iciariies were local people, and the goltls represented 
16ca||. interests, (2) the projects were public,^ (3) the projects were 
oriented towards s'oiving local problems with extensive voXUnteer 
participation , and (4) the probess was democratic. The reppirt also / 
analyzes each case s.tudy iEor elementts central to success ^and presrehts^ 
pattern^ of 'the action jprocess including establishing non-pro / 
cbrporatHons for community action, iising communication and. publicity 
fund-raising and f unding, « coordinating the community ain<3 f brining, 
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networks, and leading the proje'cts. (SB) 
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^ '•; : Change^in^smy rural comm development efforts 

] l h::^^^ at the IbQ^I fevei are the special focus of this report; Several ^forcds ; 

v ; \;V''o : are:b^^ to many rural communities throughout New York 

r^^i. l" :p^^ whole lost populati^ 

• bomrnulniti^ ;continue to Ipse^'p are faceid with problems of v 
■Cp^j--- ' ; managing ecpnbrhiq declirie; Even though there exists a' complex array :;bf state . 

' and federal prog ram s With the potential of p^^ 
' • c the point seems to^ have been reached.where communities will increasingly be"^; ; 
r , ; ' : expected to wbrk put solutions to their own problems; Tbgether/forbes isu^ 
^; these suggest the importance of clbarly directed and understood action at the ; 

• local community level. C •,. ' r ; ; • . - . ^'- -^v 

• ; ' :ln undertaking tha studies contained in this report^Jt was assumed:that:iinany ■ 
i^-' successful: com nniuhify development projects, have been and are being conducted 

: throughout; the state; These individual prbjects, when, cbmbined with other ; . 
^ projects over time/cbnstitute a majbr factor contributing to the weH-beirig of any 
X ; - c and' its people; Howe\^er, as important , as . such projects araja the life - 

. . of a conrrfhuhity^^^^ 

4; : V of leadership, comrnunity^o and action processes that can be shared 

^ 'with^ te^ other corn munhies; This s^ is especially true' fa the small 
: ■ rural community. ^ \i • ; v ; 

;/ . : the authpra-undertobk the task o^conducting a series of case study analyses-/ 
; ■*! ■ ■ of successful community-development projects in selected New York State. : ^ 

. : V communities of less than 1 0,000. pbpulation. the results of jhese studies are - 
Vv/^ reported hferQ. Projects studied range from the establishment of a rural medical 

• - : ■ . clinic ;tp the development of "^ari arts and crafts center. Although no attempt was. 
\ !fua6e io e\/^ community jmbact of the prbjects, it was apparent to the 

: /.author that each project had in its own way made a positive contributionjo the ; 

> ■ ; I commUnity^^ can be learned from, projects such as those. studied and* 

7 reported on in this^ are' directed to the Leaofers' 

; : ^ Guide to Community Actio^^^^^ Miscellaneous Bulletin 115. a companion ; 

: v:;i: 
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c Lbcai community can a^nd do 

/make thingsVhappen to improve the^i - y 
^quality of life jn theirxomnguriity,' Evi- ' • 

: derice of this' may be^seeR in the V 

• comnnuhity action- pcpj^^ 
this report. Even;more m pprtartly ■ ; * - - i 
study Df the local projeds .m 
possible to identilfy: patterns of leaderr ; 
-ship, community organization, and " 
aqtion processes valuable to leaders in 
other communities. The opportunity to 

''learn from the experiences of others^ 
who have conduGted successful proj- : 
ects will, vye believe, be especially 
felpful to leaders contemplatirig the 

. initiation of community action efforts. 
Brief mention only will be made taere ' 

. of the seven comrriCinity action projects 
so ihat you may gain an overview of 
■the range and nature of. the projects 

"studied. All; projects occurred in small 
New York State communities of less 
than. 10.000 people (see fig. 

^ -The first study.lias to do with the initi- 



yatiori; prgariiziati6n/and developm 

: an annual, rnaple festival held iri Mara- , 

•'tHba Jhe action system'iri th^ 
nity operated|elatively ihformajiy and 
involved a large percentage of the local 
population 'as iwell ,as local groups and ' 

'organizations;iThe festivareffort;.was not ^ 
funded by any outside agency, although ; 
it depended. :upon some yoluhteer help"^ , 

from outside. ■ ; 

Anqther example; of local interorgani- 
zational cooperation occurred in the 
Greater -Malorie'Community Council, . 
' \ whicl:i was , started for the purpose 

■ coordinating local activities and groups. 
One^of the cQupcirs : 

■ projects was the restoration; of an ol^ * . . 
'- unused textile mill building on.thQ.Sal-. / 

.mbn River and its transformation into an 
arts center fqr the entire community. 
This effort in/olveci financial aid from 
■. outside the community, as well as large- 
scale use^oMocal resources—financial 
material, and human; ■ / - 



Figure 1. Location of-concimunity action projects studied 
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I n: se y^ral of the case^ sludl^i- S:n^^ ■ 
unused building ;vvas - transformed^ li^ ; 
useful tacility for the"c6n1Si(jni^;^^ 
Salarnanca ari iriforrnal-gr^^ 
organized a year-lbn^ p^qj$^^ 
■ izthg a large segrrient^of^the -cbrirt 
Hity; th6y constructed a ; 
but of ah old UrjUsed Qro^^ 
buiibingY'V- 

In Sinclain/ille an empty school .build-- 
.ing wasi^trarlsforiiied into apartments';^^^ ^ 
for lo\A/Hhcome Si^nio^citizensi)Th 
'ganization in this casd'^AA^^ 
profit cdfppratiqn. arid it>v^^ 
great • extent byrcounty/aigehcies:^^^^ 
project involved a' mix^tif flibliic^ (^^ 
County Office'fdr th^^/^^giri9);an \ 
vate, (a local developeigv^hd nb^ 
the apartment buildirig) 'help' Wpfk 
closely with the local^SpdnSdHng-grpupy ^ 

■ Housing fa the elderly Isa feajmn^^^^^^^^ 
,theme1n. community action projects.-lhl 

' Sherburne the- initiation:^of the aqtlon*^ . 
came from a county-level agericyMhe 
■prdcess jtself, aimed at the.^pdnstrij(C^^:^^;^^^^ 
tibrt!of;'an apa,rtmd^^ 
extensive cb9P§r'adl^bn■:^^ 
cbmrmjnity groups,; esp^ 
fofcuslng. on the neebs of the di(;lerlyy ■ 
; ■ Irt Grotpn^ housing fdr th^ ^^W^^^ 
was; oriiy^dhb df three- parts to a' cpm^^; 
plex community action bffort:vrhefJko|-^ 
ect also contained a child- ca^^^ 
and a medical Center Eacfrbflhe^ ^^-v-' 
three projects began sepamtely and^ "v.^^^ 
later merged un(der,the sponsorship of 
one umbrella group, the project r ' 
invjlved large Jputside funding and . 
assistance, and necessitated strong' 
commitrnents from the cbmmunity in ; • 
tinhe, worK and, financial support. - • 

■ Rural cdmnnunity health care Js.alsb' 
"a recurring goal in cpnnmunity action, . 

and the Woddhull example featuVes^^^ ^ 
i many Important; aspects, The.peo 

formed a local organization after>lb?iiig ; 

the doctor wjio had served the area. " 

Aid in the form bT advice,' directibn, ." ; 

f u nds i an d su pport came f rgm outside 
the community! Nearby. hpspitals aided" ; 



II 




'"" ^ .'servi(5e,.^eiiar^^ 

. o\^ic^kGU,njoie^ in ■yvpodhull. : 

. ^ : eff^clTbecfitinfef^ benefi-:; 
ciarie3ca^\l()C$(lijp3pIe; art ' 
represent the i^nterest of local /e^id^^^ 
/T{!ne)^oti0n:prcy^s^ public; rather ; : ^ 
. * .thaGipriv^t^cjo th^t they benefit the total 
coo;irjiUTiityriitl<^^ 

: ectg-d^ jtQW9rcl5^oIv^^ problemsf/ ' 
' / 'V tBrpugbl^ 

■ tiofirt^f tbiSiifQrDf^ The V . 

■ 'acti(^,frpQe.§§ tp p^^^^^ desired . 
V ; planfii^dS.!Qti^gg(^;l8 pS^^ a* \ - 

d^^QPCQtjq fa$itai0n;;ptfier characteris- 

' .'. tt^r<J§\^jopi^efe^ action system ^ ■ 
lipve.Lb<^ne^^^^^ by the 

,authqr$3jni^ .cpi:npanlon publication 
!thiSrQnfe>b e*..to no^ ■ , - 

' oSDcpes^iif action project in small 
corTn.TOpiti_^^wer^ idphtifie^ 

: ■ thcQugb^thedassistan'ce of county Cd- 
o'pecetiyey&iiten^ion staff. Preliminary; ; 
inforgj^iion^vya.^DSQught on each prq'ect 
to d^tQrOTnerthfe feasibility of ^c^ 
ing a^study;MJ iyva_8 necessai7 ^^r the^.^ * 
. prQjejst. to ttayeFXeaGhed completion 

: and^tpi&^thie'^locpat'^ to be 

reoeptjyec4Qr, haying Jheir^^^^^^^^ 
led. OrK;>e}cthe:Gl.a:ision was reached 
: - ..r;..o:ic vioiBisq^a ' . . • - ■ . ■ ;,v ^ ■.■ 

■ -DOS cn;ibr;u'/v . ' ■ ■ : ..^ 

:• " n; vtinurnrrioD ' . ; ..-.^ : : 

/_ .riaqaua :sio:" . ; • ^ .1 

■ oeis gi SiSo fuifcer- ■ ■ ■• ' . . • 

■■- <S'\lijGSy O'.CU'i'E-:: ■ . .. V " . - 



■;■ ■ .' , • ''"■'i.. , '. ] \ '■■ iii^'A ; 'V "■■ ^ ■' 

to' Study a particular project, l^y-i 

■ mants were, interviewed, and Jocal ; ; 
documents including mihutes'of 

■ ;incis,..new3pa^rs,;^h similar sources;^ 
' ' of Jhfornnation%^ ;us6d..::t:;; ^ i ■ ; 

. ' Information gathering and analysis pf 
the. casec studies w^^ 
->the tiiSd ;of Rolahd;A/Varreh's f;ive-Stage ^ 

Model bf eonnmunity^AGtlon.^/^ 
:':stages as we'have adapted them for^ : 
; the purpose pf thesp'Studies follow:^^^ 
Stage 1 ; Prdject Environrtient/B^ 
* .. V ground to Action • : . • 
Stage 2. Initiatioh of Action . ; . ; / 
.>Stage- 3. Expansiori; pf the Actiori'^. . 
■y. ;:■V^'SyStem■:'y■^■^■/-•V^ ^'■.:.^"■':V■■ 
. Stage 4. Operation of thia Action^ - . 

" -^^ V ■-System l ''V/'; ■ - Wv'. ■ 

: stage 5. Ending or Reorganization of' 
/the Action System 
Although the stages are presented > 
. here as discrete sequential stages, 
Vfhey actually overlap, and in sdme.^' 
instances, some^tages may be;QOing 
oa'SimultgriebCiisly in any particuj^* )ti 

immunity action. ^ - ' ■ ^'j: 

As we started these studies, we . v 
/assumed that much was happening in 
.a posit4ve way in iinany small commu- :■. 
jiities throughout New York 6tate, that 
local community ad^ion was occurring 
despite the small population size, the 
;lack pf professionar staff and other 



:\ ■ 'V. ;- 



^: resburces,^arid thfe increasedinH ^ 
•from ;and:,dependpricy,MPon e^^ 
comrriuriity, forces and;programs;: ; . 
These assumptions appearrto^ have .• 
been^upheld whern viewed frpnn^^^^ 
perspectiye of, the successful projects 
studied. The role and importance of ^-T 
' ' local people taking ^action^^^ help; ; • ; ■ 

^hen^selves is as relevant'today a 
V ha^^bpen in ;thi^p|ast, despite td^ :> 
.'il^rpasingly c society.:^^^^::^ ; ; :.l 
fe/Eacb of the jn^ 

analyzed for .the_eleririent3 central to the 
success of the project. Patterns, of the 
actioh;:process ar3 presented .becau: 
of their potential usefulness to acti 
project leaders. Selected illustr|it|^ns of 
several visible aspects, including v ; 
newspaper coverage ana^rganizatipn 

. bylaws, of the comnpufifty^ action. pi'oc- 
ess are included-in the appendixiks a 
furthenaid. /- f^- ; ' ■ ; ; - v ; ^ : ; 
->-^bviously,:Cdmmunity action projects 
are not in and of themselves the total - \ 
makeup^f whaj exists or fjappens in " 
srnall comrhm ; 
such project is pr can be an important 
building block in the future well-being 
of the particular Gon;inriunity;^ hope 
that these studies wjli, in some small 

■ .v\^ at least, help others as they under- 
take the important task of initiating new 
projects for the betterment of their : - 
community. . ■ 
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SECTION -2 > Central NeW^ York Maple Festival 



■■•./■ 

^J^TRODUCTION 

Beginning in the late 1 960s, several, 
.community leaders in Marathon. New 
York, discussed ways'to rrnprove ihejC 
corinmunity through concerted action. 
Ohe of . the projects' proposed: has \ : 
becpmfe the Central New York Maple 
Festival at Miirathon, widely known in; 
the state. Forthe past 1 0 years this . • 
small rural .community has held a suc- 
cessful 2-day festival, involving a great 
deal^ oY volunWy leadership and partic- 
ipation from people and groups in thfev 
local area. This report describes the ; . 
cooperative Community action involved 
in the organization and cpncluct pf.the' 
n^liaple festival; • . 

The Marathoci Mapje^Pestival is a 
relatively large undertaking, with all 
activities located in a relatively small 
downtown area of the villagg^The festi 
val begins on a Friday: evening with a 
. pageant involving 30^40 local high 
school girls. At this.event::the Maple 
Testiyal Queen is choserr. During: 

* Saturday and Sunday the town is filled 
with thousands of people, fronrl New 
York State and beypnd, who come to 
this small.cdmmunity to look at and :> 

. participate in the many, aspects of the. 

. mapie festiva^lt ■ 
, Various evients forming part .of the i ' 
' festiva): includiB ihe Sugar Shack where 
people car^ watch and san?pie mapte 
.syrup.when it (s being 'rnade, a |jan-; • 
' cbke meal featuring Marathon maple' 

(-4«yrup, a chicken barbecue at opp of 

' the churches,' continuous music and 
live entertainment jn the auditoriu^^ 
the school^ building, rides for children, . 

■ exhibits arid dennbristrations by skilled 
crpf^persons, and many booths that 
vary from year to year. ^ 
■ Groups active in the festival are civic 
organizations Jikejhe Marathon Fire 
Company, fraternal groups like the 
Masons- and Eastern Stars,- a number, 
of local* churches in the area, and the 

• committee work-groups, which operate 



under the umbrella of the Central* New 
York Maple^estival, Ific^N/lost of these 
community .organizations have, booths 
set up either in their own buildirrgs or 

\S0rnewhere injthe downtown area, from 

'• vyhich they sell, homemade goods of 
sboie kind. Located in. several places ^ 
around the nnain area of Marathon, 
including the' C^ntral School building; 

. are the.crafts exhibits, which range • 
from musical' instrument manufactpring 
tQ-weaving/and spinning. Commercial 
enterprises are not. f3ermitted at the . . 

• festival. /■ > \ . • - 

The festival has wide appeal to many 
people as the first oOffing of spring. 
A: family with children can cpme jo the 
festival, enjoy many pf its different 
events and exhibits, and spend . ; 
Jittle, if an^ frioney, Parking? for ex- ' ; 

■ ' ample, is free: or by donation. 'Visitors -c 
can look around for hours at the many 

' demonstrations arid shows,,the Mapfe. 

'^Museurp, and ihe Sugar Shack. and 
have a.pleasant day. V. ^ ■ 
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Figure 2..Towns and- places in Cortland County. 
1970 . * , ■ ■;; . 



COMMUNITY OF 

• To appreciate the;^(^arathon Maple ■■ ■ : 
Festival's uniquenefss and - s^ 
important to understany'the back-' 

* ground of the festiv3r: Mar%(t is " • 
located in the southeastewpaf! of 
Cortland Countyjr} the southern tier of 
New York State (see fig. 2). The village . 
is approxirinately 1 5 miles south of the 
city of Cortland and 27 miles north of 
Bingharriton. and therfpre, its fortunes 

' are closely tied to those cities as well i 
. as tp Cortland Cpunly; Marathon, Is an 
incorporated village with an estimated ' 
1 977 population of 1 ,029 as colnpared 
with a 1.970 population of 1,053.^ The 
toWn pf Marathon, including the village, . 
;..had an estimated, total popiilation of 
1;7&3 in: 19 with 1,777 

in 1 970> The lafger area has been ; 
primarily agricultural, although it is. 
becpming whaMs known as a "tped- 
. room community" fpr people working in 
' Gbrtland, Binghamton, and Elmira; and 
s6meti'mes as .far away as Syracuse 

• and^Owegp. The largest employ^ers in 
Marathon are the Central School* sys- 
tem and Grumman Industries, a canpe- 

• manufacturing plant. One'Of the. natural 
' resources in the area of Marathon is a 

' • fair . abuhdance»of maple trees,i)yhrch 

* 'helped ib stimulate the idqa for a . " 
'maple^stival. ■ ' . ^ 

/ As'compared.withMarathon's^slight 
loss of population, Cortlanid County 
has, on. the other hand, been expe- 
riencing some grpvyth. The estimated . 
:i 977 population for the.county is 
. 37,860, an. increase of about 2,d00 
people over the 1970 population of 
45,894.3 Between 1960 and 1970 the 
population of Cortland: County 
: increased from 41 ,1 1 3 to 45,8'94.^ 
, - : According to a study of migration pat^ , 
\ terns during this 1 960-70 decade. ■ 
Cortland County has undergone an 
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••'age-specific'' in-migratjon of popula- 
^tion', which can be accounted for 
almost completeiy by the growth in cpiV 
lege pppulations in that same period.^ 
' ;:The county has a somewhat larger 
■ urban .fhan rural. populaticin— 51 .8 per- 
cent of the total in 1 970.^ v 
With regard to the economic charac- 
teristics of Cortland County-, it ranked 
29th out of New York State's '57 coun- 
ties in median family income for 1 969 
($9;142)/ In 1970,out of all its 
employed persons, 12.3 percent 
worked outside their home county, as 
compared with 31 .8 percent cpf all 
erriployed persons in the state as a 
whole.^s In the breakdown of employ- 
ment for 1970, the following categories 
emjerge as significant: manufacturing, 
24.9^percent; retail, 4.8 percent; whole- 
sale, 6.1 percent; and selected ser- 
vices, 11.9 percent.^ Cortland County \. 
contains the city of -Cortland, which, in ' 
one analysis, has been described as 
ohe of the secondary urban areas and 
small centers of)feconomic strength in 
thisregion.^o , 

Organizational Background ' , . 

. From* the 1 950s through the 1 960s 
several organizations and groups in 
Marathon were concerned with com- 
munity development. These included a 
"round table" group, the chamber of ' 
commerce, a community cpuncii, and 
a "bootstrap" group, made up of a few 
local businesspeople. All the^e organi- y 
zations and groups were focused pri- . ' 
marily on flow to promote Marathon. 
The informal bootstrap grotip was 
involved, among other things, with the' 

'Cortland County Health Department in . 
the development of a rural health cen- 
ter in Marathon, as a response to the . 
retiirem^nt of the town's two doctors, ' 
Later, this group formulated the ide6 of 
a maple festival to be held in the vil- 
lage for 2 days in the spring. 

Other groups in Marathon a^d the 
surrounding farming ar,ea. include famil- ' 
iar organizations such as the Masons, , 
the Eastern Stars, the American ^ 
Legion, the Lions, and the Marathon 

'Fire Company. A unique service begun 



by the village police chief in^ 1 958 is • 
the Marathon Civjl. Defense group, 
which offers' security and traffic control, 

; and figures as a crucial element in the 

' smooth functioning of the maple 

. festival, . 

One f^ature.making Marathon a:' ^ 
place where planned change and 
development could occur is the inter- 
relatedness of. the many organizations, 
mariy people belonging to two or three 
of these groups.' Also, various organiza- 
tions in the past have concerned : 
themselves* successfully or hot, with 

, cornmunity action. ' 

' INITIATION OF COMMUNITY 
ACTION 

Need for Action 

When the idea of, a maple festival 
was first put forth by members of the 
local, bootstrap grbup in 1959, resi- . 
dents of Marathon were fearful of the 
impact of.thi^ kind of event on their 
lives and property. Some downtown 
residents were concerned about mak-' • 
ing maple syrup* within the village, with 
the accompanying smoke and smell. A , 

^ proposaHor holding a maple festival 
was taken to the village bJard, but was- 
voted down. ' ^ 

. Throughout the 1 960s the situation 
giving .rise to ttie initial idea of a feltivaj 
still persisted. Local business leaders j 
recognized Marathon as a small com-- 
munity, not vyealthy and slightly isolated 
from the large urban centers in central 
New York State. It. was feared that the? 
community would experierice severe i . , 
/deGline in .population and wealth. There 

/ was (spncern about what the younger I 
generation pf employable people wou|d 
do in resippnse to the changing pat*- 
terns of work; and life, which leave littlp . 
in'Marathpri to hold the younig people 
there. This concern is heightened today 
because lOf the higher price of gasoline . 
and its subsequent effect on commut- 
ing patter^ns. Over the years stores and 
businesses have closed because they 
were unable to cdmplste with large 
shopping centers and malls. A sense of 
decline has. prevailed In Marathon. . 
It is against this.b^ackdrop that 



people in Marathon, began asking 
themselves, "What b^n we do to help 
Marathon?" or "How 'can we promote 
Marathon?" i.pcal' leac^^rs wanted to 
^ respond positively to thex^range of 

* changes and problems facing them. 
They were looking for son^ething that 
they could dp ''that would be appro- 

• priate" and "that people could feel 
comfortable wifh," Besides bririging 
mortey into the town, Marathon^ ceri- 
tral aim was to involviB people inVvbrk- 
in gyfOif a goal and, thus, to; bring tnjem ' 
together into a real community. . 

■ Maple Festival Begins to Take 
Shape \ 
The maple festival was in the "think- 
ing stages" for over 1 0 years from 

' . 1959-7,0.^/ In the late 1950s, five or . 
six Marathon residents visited. Burton, * 
Ohio, which had successfully put on a 
. maple festival for many years. They 
gathered information on how this was 
organized and maintained and repprted 
to the village board when they returned. 
Years lafer, in 1 969 and 1 970, the idea 

. was reevaluated. This. time local lead- 
ers responded favorably and created 

^ an informal Maple Festival Corhmittee 
from those people who were willing to 

, participate and accept responsibility for 
making the festival happen. 

Those early members of the commit- 
tee were people who, through their 
positions in^Marathon, were able to see 
what was needed and wanted in the 
town. For exampi®, one menhber of the 
early committee was, and stilL is, the 
publisher of the town's independent 
newspaper. One other member is . 
associated with the local branch bank. . 
A cruciaL element in thp>b§ginnings.of . 
the fesjival in 1969-71 was the support 
of the Marathon Central School, 
located in the mairi. section of the vil- 
lage and used extensively during the 
entire 1 0 years of the event. Therefore, 
since the first festival in the spring of 
1971, the Marathon Maple Festival has. 
had the support and cooperation of the 
school and; village administi'ations. . 
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EXPANSION OF the; 
ACTitiN SYSTEM V^ 

Association Board 

,1 The initial organization consisted of a 
self-appointed festival conrmhittee and 

fnmittee work-groups or individuals / 
.who. would have responsibility for cer^ ' 
tain aspects of the 2-day event. , . 
Another important element in the 
connmittee xJrganizatidn was the addi- 
tional volunteer help th^t came from 
individuals in"the conomunity. In March . 
1 971 the first maple festival was hejd 
in Maffethon. The expected crowd was 
3,000-5,000 people; but much to the 
surprise of the residents, approximately 
15.000 people showed up for the festi- 
val, a number they were not prepared 

for 

.Since the first overwhelming event, ] 
the Maple Festival Committee has 
become more structured, and opera- 
tions hrave beconne smoother. Many oi \ 
the members of: the original committee-y 
are still active in the festival, along with 
large numbers of new volunteers! In 
1 976, for reasons of liability, the festival 
committee decided to legally incorpo- 
rate into a not-for-profit corporation. 
The organization then became the 
Central New York Maple Festival 
Ass9ciation, Inc. N 

At the time of incorporation; bylaws 
adopted for the organization called for . 
a duly constituted board of directors, 
an executiye'commlttee, and the elec- 
tion of officers: The treasurer, presents 
a financial statement at each meeting 
of the festival association, and the 
secretary keeps detailed minutes. 

The Maple Festival AssoGiation 
comprises the following offices and 
positions: 

V Officers - chairperson, first cochair- 
\ . person, second cochairperson, .. 
\ secretary, treasuref 
Directors - chairperson, cochairper- 
\ son, past chairpersons, five com- 
■ \mittee wo/k group chairpersons 
.. Members - other committee work. 
^ group chairpersons? four student . 
representatives from the high 
school, other individuals inter- j 
. * ested or involved in the festival - 



The festival association consists of a- 
board of directors with an executive 
committee made up of the chairperson, 
cochairpersons, and five committee 
work group chairpersons elected by the^ 
membership of the association. from all 
of the committee chairpersons involved \ 
in the festival. The chairperson of the 
festival association serves for 3 years, - 
.and ia supported by two cochairper- 
sons, each of whom serves in his or 
her respective position for 3 years. ; 
After leaving their positions, the past = 
■ chairpersons and cochairpersons serve 
for 1 year on the executive committee. 
The festival association meets once a 
month from September to April or^V^ay, 
with extra meetings when necessary 
just beforeihe festival weekend. If 
decisions have to be made during the 
summer months, the executive commit-, 
tee can makg them, or a special 
association meeting can be held. 

The 6peration of the maple festival in 
: Margthon remains informal, to a great 
exterit, in'spite of the increased formali- 
zation on paper. The corrimittee work 
grbiiJferfunction for the' most part with- 
out scheduled meetings, and the chair- 
persor^s continue from year, to year in* 
their positions. This looseness may be , 
partially due to the fact that by the time 
^ the festival association legally incorpo- 
rated, an informal structure and sue- : 
• cessfuh'mode of operation had; already 
been established. ; ■ 

Committee Work Groups : 

The committee work groups are cen- 
tral to the functioning of the festival. 
These committees follow: 

Entertainment Committee. This 
committee consists of the c5hairperson 
aided by only a few volunteers. Its 
responsibility:.is to p'rbvide livq enter- 
tainnrient in the auditorium of the school 
•during the entire 2 days of the festival. 

Pageant Committee; The chairper- 
son of this committee has two assist- 
ants, four technical., helpers, six or . 
seven ushehs, ^ pageant host, and 
, three judges from outside the Marathon 
ar§a.' The pageant occurs on the 



Friday evening >as the first event of the . 
festival. This committee has had the. 
same chairperson since the festival 
began and has had at least two others ' 
committee volunteers with sevei^l: ■ 

. years* experience. , 

Pancalce Meal Committee, This 
meal is the one food-associated event 
put on by the festival association and . 
the only pancake meal at the festival. « 
It is the largest-single undertaking of . ' 
the entire fpstival, with 6^000 people • 
served during last year.'.s^2 days. Chair 
responsibilities in this; caj^e have been . 

" passed on twice since the beginning of. 
the festival. Because this part of the 
festival involves serving food, it is. 
necessary' to have meetings with the- 

■health department to Insure that the • 
department's guidelines are met.' Jvhis 

: committee's responsibility involyes;^ v. / 
ordering, preparing, and.cooking they. 

• pancake meal, and 'necessitates . • ^^ x-. ^ 
>between 1 00-1 15, different volunteer 

. shift positions; with 28-30 people filling 
each of the four time slotS; (Saturday 
morning and evening; Sunday, morning 

■ and evening). Each .shlft consists of 5 
hours and is organized with a supervi- • 
sor*^who has'experlence doing the 
cooking and preparing. The work has 
been made easier recently by the loan . 

'Of a rdtary grill from a nearby fire corn - 
pany. The:project has also erfjoyed the 
cooperation and support of the local 

' supermarket in purchasing the neces- 
sary supplies. There is alsG a ^rilng 
[ room staff . of volunteers responsible. for ■ 
cleaning up, serving, and waiting on ■' 

. tables. The junior and. senior high 
school students volunteer as waiters 
and waitresses for the .pancake meal 
and are supervised by three or four 
adults during the.meal. 

Booths and Exhibits Committee.. 
The chairperson of this committee is ■ 
responsible for sending out applications 

; to local craiftspersons and crafts 
groups, arranging booth space and ' 
exhibits at the festival grounds,. a^d 
recruiting attendants for the festival 
days to aid in setting up booths! Each . 
local comrriunity organiza'tlon, by pay- 

• ment ofa fee and agreement to pay a 
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percentage of its gross profit to the fes- 
tival association, is pfermilted to set up 
a booth at the festival, from which they 
can' sell food arte handmade goods. 

■ (Arrangements for these boot-hs- are 
handled.by the chairperson of the Pan- 
cake Meal Committee. Since many of ' 
the persfDns operating/booths serve ' 
and prepare food, their actions are also 
governed by health department regula- 
tions.) The participating commijnity 
'organizations must be honprofii units 
frorji within the geographidaj bounda-. 
ries of the' Marathon Central' School 
district:^the churches and civic organi- 
zations have booths Under these ar- 
rangernents and thereby contribute a - 
certair* amount of nrioney to^e general 
festival, asspcijalion funds, ea well as 
alterript to make a profit forathemselves. 
Seburing and overseeing t/e" crafts 

, exhibits, displays, and demonstrations, 
over 1 1 0 in all, are a responsibility of 
this cornmittee/The workW this com- 
mittee has become increasingly com- 
plicated. For example, this year the 
festival is featuring a juried crafts show, 
housed separately from the other exhib- 
its. Most of the preliminary work of this 
committee is done by; one ^or two 
people. Theliolder of the chair of the 
committee has .changed only once dur- 

'ing the 1 0 years of the festival. . 

Sugar Shack. 'A small building hous- 
ing a maple-syrup-producing operation 
is located in the field near the newly 
built civic center. Maple syrup is pro- 
duced during the festival to demon- 
strate this process to visitors. Several 
people, particularly high school stu- 
dents, have been involved in~helping 
make syrup since the festival's begin- 
ning. Collecting the sap, cutting wood 
for the fires, boiling the sap, and an- 
swering the visitors' questions are 
favorite "tasks during the festival days. 
One person has most of the responsi- 
bility for this work. The preparatory 
syrup-making process begins during • 
the afternoons several weeks before 
the festival. .. . 

Maple Producers' Committee. On 
this committee are about 1 6 maple 
producers who sell syrup and other 
maple products at the festival. They 



♦meet before the festival and decide qn 
the prices, the quality, and the ambupt \ 
of syrup and other products to supply. 
The goods to be sold at the festival are 
inventoried, and a receipt is given to 
the prodljcer, with, another inventory 
taking place, at thp end of the 2 festival 
days as^a-qheck on the amount of 
products supplied and sold. Several dif- 
ferent people have chaired this commit- 
tee since the beginning of the maple 
festlval. Not all maple producers within 
the immediate festival area are involved 
either through participation on thei . 
committee or through selling their ipro# 
ucts at the/festival. i 

Traffic Control and Parking. Qrigi- 
nally this important aspect of the festi- 
val was handled by the^chief of police 
of Marathon, who was responsible for 
organizing^ members of the local civil : 
defense group. At his death in 1979, 
the Cortland County Sheriff's Depart,^ ■ 
ment took charge of the group and has 
beern providing leadership for the local 

vvolunteers since t^at time. They also 
work in cooperation with the New York 

• State Police. The civil defense group 
has been used for other functions in 
the community during the year, such 
as sporting events and outdoor picnics. 
This group meets regularly all year 
round and has specific people in 
charge of scheduling and arranging for 
volunteers. The traffic flow and crowd 
movement are a critical part of the 
success of the. festival because of the 
large number of people who attend' ; 
Parking is handled- by the Athletic 
Booster Club and involves over 1 00 • 
people. Donations are accepted for 
parking in lieu of a fee. The sheriff's 
department sends five or six persons,- 
usually Marathon residents, who volun- 
teer to work during thie festival. 

Advertising. This cqmmittee has 
been Cjiaired by the local newspaper - 
publisher since the start of the festival, 
assistance being given by the staff, 
members of the paper. The advertising 
is geographically widespread .and 
includes television, radio, and news- 
paper. Good publicity has'^been cred- 



ited with helping to draw large crowds 
to the festival. \ , " 

_ These corT\m,ittees and individuals 
assume full responsibility for the work 
assigned to them. Each of the corVirnit- 
tee heads takes the job seriously and ~ . 
devises his or her own plan for . • 
accomplishlna the tasks ahead. Prog-. . 
jess of comr^ttee \Aiiork is reported to . 
the festival association general commit- /- 
tee as a means of coprdinating activi-; 
ties, introducing new ideas, and : 
resolving problems if and when they 
develop. - ' v 

Inriplennentation of Project Plan '''>^y- y. 

The groups involved in^the festival • 
(civic, fraternal, or churches with * - ■ 
booths or the festival' association work 
committees) represent a wide variety of 
people in the area, from elderly to 
young (see fig. S for participation in : 
community work groups); Some bf the . 
elderly participants who are not able ta -" 
withstand the harder tasks are 
involved at other times during the year 
and at their own paqe in baking or 
making things or taking visitors' names 
for the festival register during the festi- 
val. Each work group seems to be par- 
ticularly sensitive to this difference in .* - 
strength and stamina, and delegates ' 
work accordingly. Children also partici- 
pate in meaningful ways in the festival 
activity. / . • ' 

All the participants have cited the 
leaders of the maple festival, whether 
officers or work" committee chairper- 
' sons, as being particularly effective and 'H, 
able to. handle their positions..The gen- ^ 
eral festival officers delegate the 
responsibilities to the work committees 
and leave the chairpersons alone to do . 
their work and arrange for their volun- * ; 
teers. Leadership advice and festival 
association decisions are sought at the . . 
monthly association meetings held at 
the civic center from September to ^ 
April. Committee chairpersons appre- . . 
elate the fact that their work is not 
interfered with either by the officers or 
by the executive committee of the fes- 
tival association^ and they bring prob- 
lems to these meetings only if they . 
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involve the festival in ggneraJ/Partici- 
pants are satisfied tliatuTb^idecisions^ 
are -justly arrived at and the difficuliies , 
well considered. There is an expressed 
faith in the ability of the leaders to do ^ 

^ their. jobs Well. The individuals who 
have held positions of leadership are ' 
well known^and accessible to rriost 

* people in the community.. Agafn, this 
indicates the informal way that festival 
Workers have chosen to organize 
themselves and how well this mocle . 

jj^as worked for this particular ■ • ; 

Community. ' 



: Xhfi'process of evaluation that goes 
on. after jgS^'Rlestival is one element iri 
thetresponsiveness of the association . 
leadership^to the needs of the volun- 
teer workers. Since^the festival usually " 
occurs in late March or early April, the 
first post-festival meeting is in April; 
and evaluations, suggestions, and prob- 
lettis are brought up then for discus- 
sion. Sometimes even a May general . 
'meeting is necessary. An "appreciation 
dinner" for all festival pactiglpant^ con- 
tributes to a feeling of cooperation and 
;mutual aid among those who worked. 



Figure 3. Festival association committee work groups 
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VOUfNTEERlSM^MIDI8MOD 
COOPERATION JAVITasn 

One of the most s 
the maple feistival,' basid^sid^erdomrfiit- 
tee work, is tlae amount aaf iviqyctteejvon 
work done. Without ithistvtheiifestivabriifi 
could hot exist andiGonlinue^flebpleriffl 
Marathon feel that alose^to l^^pt^r^ovvj*. 
cent of the a?ea resid^Gt^^^reoaffeGteds 
in one way or anothef bydhBtfestixafei 
either as direct. particip^ta)iQti©ilie<rfioo . 
the booths, or mealscorea^^r^ntsr ofons 
young people involv^cidQfwqrtdngioibas 
members of participatingQorgafli^SitJOrtS? 
No one is left unaware WJ;a^affetted\"? 

' by ;lhe maple festivabB >f?^,S'? ssw Ic?/ 

The participation of iyari0u9^:lo€al iqqc , 
civic and fraternar gr:o.up3 'aS weltrasrofi 
the churches indicates'ithabtbecfestivalit 
has grown and develQpjQd^witbirn>thQ;i::vv 
framework of comrriQrStVa^rganjzatiooxi 
existing before the f^BtiS/al.aihe festivaii: 

, depends upgn the MarathCinjGentcatDBq 
School for space a■nd^tO'<5ms>fdGlheeolg 
many aspects of t^0Hent!andf.(l)r8XPr 
merly used the scl^bbusea.te]lransH^ 
porting the visitors betweerliparj^ing^ipts 
and tov\(Q. It depends itiipojn ,the Jooal-: 
civil defense group^tb?^QQrtlartd^o.iio■uq 
County Sheriff's DepartonentpandithavM 
New York State Poli.Ggiit^*andle;itsi:ju^^ 
crowd and security. \ltid!Bpeiicls^poh^\'3 
several members ofrthej^d^dWrsilcusfeiy 
todial and cafeteriafStagoA/to^iDyilaviviijq 
must be in attendano^l^uringitl^e^ii ifsit . 
days: It also works closely with the/S):?:t 
Gortlahd County Heajife Departniienlto 
supervise and adviselitsrtsperatiookfsioq 
that they conform torheaitttustandardsiio 

. During the pageant:eat3hrQontestanl isit. 
sponsored by one businessrw.'grpijpum 
within the;community jwboamustipayJqfS 
her entrance fee. F^ivalTentertalirtmeiat 
depends upon a majod daDhteblJtidffi ■^otJ^] 
time and talent by thd(J\4usi6ian3S'3iv ohr 
Union. For several week^beforelftieioY 
festival the local newspaper focuses on 
.the different. events^aBdliieqplepso^ 
are involved. In this;yy?y,call|,?jif(^^^ 
kinds of groups withiiittlper^ilj?r^,^^^.^ 

. community are.dra>^,j)]\Q[Q^)^^^ 
tive j;elatipnship lor il^§fj§Pi\sl^U ^ofijo vd 



COHSEQUENCES OF THE ^ 
FESTIVAL/ V 

. Financial Returns ■ ^ . ^ 
. ■ The Mapfe Festival Association has ^ 

^ever |ouighf. t6/rTrake a. s y 

. amount of income Trom the festival. * 

' Financiaf retums can be^classified into* 
jwo.group^^ those that go to the festival 
association, whether directly , or indi- 
rectly, and those that go to the varipus 
Community groups. In 1 971 :the gross 
income tp the association was $7,513., 
and the ejcpenses for that year were 
$6,780, leaving a balance or . profit of . 
$732. In 1 972-the profit from the festi- 

^val was $2,794;and in 1973 it was . . 

. approximately the same. Iri 1979 the 
income to the festival association from 
the various committee w(Jrk groups 
was broken-down as follows: maple ^ 
products— $18,225; pancake meals— 
$9,164; rides^$364; b6oths-T-$3.835; 
pageant— $422-; and .1 0 percent of the 
gross sales— $739. The profit for the 
1979 festival was $3,200. Proceeds 
from the festival are used to cover 
expenses related, to the overall conduct 
of the event, such as the purchase of a 
pbblic address system, publicity, and 

' the rental of charter buses. The cost of 
publicity is the largest single annual 
expense with nearly $4,000 being pro- 
vided in 1980 for that purpose. Good 
publicity coverage is seen a6 an essen- 
tial Ingredient to the success of t^e 
festival/ 

Local -festival organizers are^quipk to 
, point out that the festival is not recy- 
cling community financial resources in. 
yie same manner as. other rural com- 

. munity events; rather, what money, is 
spent at the event is pulled in from out- 
side the community. The proceeds 
from the festival basically come from 
the visitors froTti other parts of New 

\ York State and beyond. ' , 

^Connmuntty Effects 
:\ Clearly there is no formal plan for 
hQw profit from the festival is to -be 
spent. Money earned during the festival 

. by other orgclnlzatlohs or groups in the 
comrfiunity is used in a variety of* ways. 



The. annuarsenior class trip to ^' ■ ' 

■ Washington; D.6.. i^'financed'primai'ily 
v^itK-lundSi^earried: by th§'students , . [. 
through festival-related activities under- 

" taken by each class, thrpughout their 4,:. 
y^ars of high sc^poL.Several of*the .sjx 

Mpcal churches raise funds from bake * 
sales, barbecue^, and.other booth * 
sales conducted during the festival^ 

After festival* expenses have been / 
covered, any funds remaining have. . 
^^pn used to maintain a reserve * . 
account for unanticipated e)^penses, 
the'remainder being put back into the 
community as donations to civic 
gfoups and Ihnprovements in the village 
and town. Donations to the community 
hate included the purchase of a sound 

' system for the Marathon Central ' / 
School, a contribution toward the pur- 
chase of school barid uniforms, pur- • 
chase of thfe land and financial support 
for the new village civic center, *sUpport 
for the commyity fund, support for the . 
establishment of a girls* Softball league, • 
as well as support for the .Finger Lakes ' 
Association marthon race from Ithaca 
Jo l^larathon. For exaijiple. in 1973 the 
profits were spent in the following way: 
$2,000 pledge for a building bii the 
downtown field (civic center). $549 
spent for a sound system for the vil- 
lage. $879 for remodelling the j[y/laple 
Muse'um. which is used duringrthe fes- 
tival. $886 ?pent for sugar equipment 
for the Sugar Shack, $500 donatioh to 
the Band Booster Club for uniforms. 
$300. to sponsor a play. There was 
■discussion. in the nnid-1970s about 
provijding fin^cial support from the fes- 
tival proceeds fdr the construction of a 
community swimming pool, but no fur- 
ther action has been taken on this mat- 
ter by the association. 
• One participant interviewed for this 
report described her sense of pride in • 
seeing. the iriiprovements in the com- ^ 
munity brought about by the festival \ 
and knowing that her work had con- ^ 
tHbuted to Jhem. 



' • ' What -stands out most clearly Vhen . 

\ talking to people in Marathon. about the 
impact of the festival is the less-visibl^ 
changes that have occurred. Marathon 
residents: have a new sense of.confi- " = 
dencie that they can"do things.Vast * : 
numbers of . people havej been dra^A/n 
into participation in the event, and'they 
l;iave come together in ways riot oth'er- 
wise possible. People have assumed 
positions of leadership that. they might 
not have had a chance to hol(|iwithout 
the festival. Newconners to the com- 
munity are able to "plug into" the festi- 
val and the comqjunity by volunteering 
to work on one of Ihe committee work 
groups; it is relatively easy to find out . 
about these committees ^n the news- 
paper coverage of the festival. Inevi- 
tably, with, the kind of*4earp'vyork 
necessitated in the festival, old and 
young ^bple work together in ways 
they m^find new. Also, the festival • ■ 
has given life to the organizations and 
groups that have booths and serve 
food during the 2 days. 
. Equally Important to. the life of the 
community is the creation of an jnfor- 
mal network or structure that now 
ojerates to make the festival wdrk.^ut 
that ca'h also be^ctivated at .other 
times for other- reasons. It consists of a 
communication line, set up among the-- 
people in the community, among their 
organizations and churches, that may 
facilitate oth6r types of action. 

Perhaps the real meaning of the fes- 
tival can best be expressed by a quote 
from an editorial of the Marathon Inde- 
pendent, April 1 . 1971: **We are 
stronger now as a community than we 
have ever ^een before; we, have wit- 
nessed with our own eyes that our size 
jn population is a great benefit and hot 
a'detriment and we have seen what 
can be done when civic pride takes the 
place of apathy and lethargy, . . . Novy 
we can say that we have, indeed, 
learned a lesson in united community 

. spirit, accomplished through a common 
cause» a comrinon goal." 

A further expression of this meaning- 
is shown in the choice of A Decade of 
Cooperation as the theme for thie 10th 
annual maple festival. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
MARATHON CASE STUDY ^ 

* Someorte involvisd in initiating a local 
project nnjghr consider nnany aspects of 
this comrhunity project in Marathon, 

•New York. For exampl^the lehgth of - 
time froni^the initial idea-of a festival- in ' 
1 959 to the successfuf completion of 
the 1 0th Annual CentrarNew York 
Maple Festival in 1 980^-21 years. , 
The first several years invdlyed intermit-, 
tent evolution of the idea and planning 
for a festival, and 1 0 years have been 
spent conducting a successful annual - 

: everrt. For other community leaders^ 

•this example-raises the question of-the 
anticipated time period a project, might 
require from initiation to implementation 
and completion. ' ^ 

. In contrast to many focal efforts', the 
Marathon project has been a self- 
. sustaining and even a profit-making ' 
effort, with jgeneral benefits going back 
into the local "community. If your com- 

■ rfiunity is considering thib type of 
action, what do you anticipate to be the 

. costs and benefits of your community 
projects and to whom will these costs 
and benefits accrue? A real concern 
for i*nproving the quality of life was evi- 
dent from the start of the Marathon 
project by the often asked question, 
"What can we do to' help Marathon?" 
Or rather. "What can we do to help, 
ourselves?" However, there are two 
aspects of the festival that might well 
receiye special attention, namely, the 
use 'Of local networks and community 
involvement. ' • >^ • 



Local Networks V . 

The peoplfe of Marathon h'ave ■ . * ' 

■ become .masters at'developing and 
using interconnected community sys- 
tems and local netvyorks to conduct the, 
annual festival.. Corinectiohs exist ' ^ 
between the,testival a.ssociation com- 

. .mittee and almost eve}y*group in the 
area, including th.e' school, local : 
churches, thfe.sheriff's'department and 
state police, the local liusinesses, the 
'civil defense group and volunteer fire- 

. fighters, and "many other groups. Thfey ' 
have, all become involved ina codrdi- 
\nated way. . 

The establishment ot such relation- 
ships and cooperation among local 
community^groups is contrary to much .; 
of what has b^en happening in many 
communities today. The trend has 
been more toward dependence upon- 
the vertical or extracommunity relation-.. 

' ships. The Central New York Maple ^ ■ 
'Festival Associaton is a local cu^aniza- 
* tipri that c^epends on a blend of involve- 
ment and' action by other local 
organizations to hold a successful fes-. 
tival each year. This xjse of local net-., 
works pays off.for the community 
beyond the festival'itself. 




Involvenfeht ^ 

FevvjDfOjects may be able to com- 
pete with' the festival for either the pro- 
portion of people involved or the age • . 
range of those wh.o particj|ate. The 
extent of local inyplvementin the many 
aspects of the project is perhaps, 

-elirectly related to the desire to make 
the festival a totki' community effort for . 
the general improvement: of M arathon 

, as a place jn Whith to live. 

Of course there are varying levels of 
involvement. Members of the Maple 
Festival Association Board, meeting 
several times a year, are perhaps the 
most involved. On the'other banil ' . 
people who assist with specific activi- 
ties such as the pancake m^airpr park- 
ing are also an integral part of thq '-^ . ; 
festival. j • 

Even thQugh the festival is formally, 
organized, much of the^involvement 

- local people occurs on a one--t9-one . 
rnforoial basis. Even committee busi-.rA- 
ness 1s often .conducted in an infomsial 
basis.wjthout meetings. A great deal of 
flexibility for! interaction imong those 
involved exists.. At the same timie; 
enough structure, exists to handle key 
decisions about future efforts, and to .. 

■ deal with conflict should that arise.l ' . 

.■One outstanding feature of the. • 
Marathon N/jfa pie Festival is the working 
relationships among various ageticies. 
institutions, an6 organizaitions in the 

■ larger Marathon community.J"hfe kind 
of cooperation is also visibl^n the 

. experience of the Greater Malone - 
Community. Council, one^part of the 
subject of the next case study. 
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SECTION 3 



INTRODUCTION 



Economic Development. thro^^ the Greaterr Malorte 
Cpmmunity Gouncil and tfe Ballard' Mill Center 
for the Arts 



This report rs concerned with one 
effort t.oward economic development in 
^ relatively depressed region of the 
Tiorthern part of the state, namely the 
acquisition and utilization of a former 
textile mill in Malone, New York. The" 
purpose of this study is to describe '.the 
•work done by the peofDie of the village . 
^nd, town through their local community 
council toward the restoration of the ? 
mill building and its Iransformation into 
an arts arad crafts center and a com- 
munity th^ter. Because Malone and 
.Franklin County , in geoeral. have been 
described as an economically 
depressecJ-'area, it is all the more signif- 
icant that the individuals'and organiza- 
tions of Malone'have been able to 
create a center for the arts in this build 
ing along the Salmon River. • / 
Tart of the focus of this report wili be 
Ihe^Greater Malone Community Coun- 
cil and its development, anc^ anotf;ier 
segment will deal specifically with the 
Ballard Mfii restoration project as one 
aspect of the community couricifs 
activity, the acquisition of [[/e milK its 
.physical restoration, and its .occupation 
by a communi'ty college ^^rafts school, 
various craftspersorfs, and a communis 
ty theater, as well as the repair of the 
hydroelectric facility^/fepresent'enor- 
cnous work and commitment on the ^ 
part-of large segrp^ents of the Malone 
population. A va%ty of business and 
civic organizationsT educational institu- 
tions, and individuals have come 
together dur;jng the past 5 years to 
work on tl^e mill project; it serves as a 
positive example of the possibilities- 
inherent ih many local community 
efforts. / 

At the time of writing this paper the 
Ballard Mill restoration .project is still . 
evolving. The readen^hoqld appreciate 
that some aspects remain to date 
unfinished. ^ ^ 
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Towns and places of Franklin County. 



MALONE BACKGROUND 

Malone is located in Franklin County 
on the upper edge of the Adirondack 
region, 1 2 miles south of the Canadian 
border. It is the county seat and also 
ihe regional headquarters for some 
state agencies. The village of Malone's 
1 970 population was approximately 
8,048, with an estimated 1977 figure of 
7,655. The township and village of 
Malone had a 1970. population of 
11 ,400, with a 1 977 estirhate of 
1 1 ,201 , and the county/population 
went from 43.931 in T970 to an esti- 
' mated' 44,880 in 1 977! These statistics 
indicate a. loss of village and town 
people and a. small increase in county 
population;.,thus they indicate a relative 
ingrease in the rural population, espe- 
cially since Tupper Lake and'Saranac 
Lake also show a decline in population 
for the same period.' . 



Franklin County j's preddrninantly a 
rural county, efconomicajly dependent 
on agriculture (mostly dairy farming), 
light manufacturing, and' servi^fe indus- . 
tries.2 At one time earlier in ttleVentury 
the. area* was developed by lumber and 
pulp.companies, but tf;iose industries ; .. 
steadily declined ih this section *of tjie 
state. The whole region is experiencing 
the loss of fanning population due to a 
consolidation of agricultural holdings, 
which has been charact'enstic of* north- 
ern New York for some time; it is also [ 
described as undergoing an 'outmigra- 
tion of people in the- productive age 
groups, probably due to lack of 
employment opportunities. This results 
in a high percentage of the population 
being financially dependent^^ because of 
old age or youth.^ 

Malone and Franklin County have - 
been described as economically stag- 
nant, with no significant population or 
income growth. In the 1 969 study of 
the entire region, the town of Malone is 
listed as having 1 5.5 percent of fami- 
lies below the poverty line. This same 
study discusses the region's inability to 
finance public expenditures entirely >• 
from local revenues, resulting in an 
increasing need for state and federal 
aid.-* 

The main resource of the area, in 
some studied, is seen as the a]Dundant 
w^ter supply^ For instance, the hydro- 
electric power jn Ma^sena (a nearby • 
town) was one important factor in bring- 
ing the Alcoa Company there, in that it 
could supply an inexpensive source of 
energy for the plant operation. Another 
growth pl^ential for the region Is tour- 
ism, and^this aspect remains to be 
completely devefoped. This is the 
background within which the people of 
Malone operated through the communi- 
ty council in various activities and 
prog rams V 



GREATER MALONE 
» COMMUNITY CdUNCIL ^ 

Introduction ^ ' ' ' * 

In community deyelbpment studies 
and fcurrent research the notion of a 
corhrhunity Qouncil is associated wi^ 
t^e coordination aspect^ of community • 

" developnrient, and many councils are 
referred to as advisory 6r educational ' 

. groups, made up of repcesentatives 
from various community groups and' 
professions. In a study of community 
development in Talladega, Alabama, ^ / 
Allen Edwards describes a community 
council that was involved in a survey of 
the health needs of-the area and that 

' concerned itself prfmarily 'with the defi-, " 
nitio'n of health problems^ Another ' 
study of community action outlines the 
stages of development, calling the third * 

. stage "organizational;" wherein, after a 
period of discussion and clarification of 
problems and solutions, the commgpity.; 
forms a "social instrument" with which: 

to work. . ^ • 

o - ... - 

Such an instrument is4re- 
quentiy an informal discussion group 
. in the beginning, but it usually 
evolves into a committee, a council, 
or some other organized 'association 
. with officers, regular meetings, and 
some structure of subcommittees. ; 
■ Certain responsibilities within the or- 
, ganization are delegated to specific 
persons.^ 

Malone's council began in a similar 
fashion. ' 

Malone 

' ■ In the falM 1 972 an Adult and Con- 
•tinuing Education Council was formed 
.in'IS/lalone to coordinate ihe continuing 
education 'programs in that area'^ The 
relevant institutions in the Malone area 
include the Franklin County Coopera- 
tive Extension, the North County Com- 
munity *College Malone Extension, the 
.'Wead liibrary, St. Mary's Adult Educa- 



tion Center, and the (vJorth Franklin ' 
EducationaJ Center— Board of Cooper- 
ative Education Services- (BOCES). In v 
adcjitiori to coordinating thfe variobs 

' programs,4he. council also atteonpted to 
maKe Malone residents more aware of 
vfi^hat was being offered.. 

The idea of a community council * 
was firsVbrought up in meetings^ the ^ 
Adult and Continuing Educatiori Coun- 
cil in October and Noverrffier 1973i)y • 
the director of the North Country 
Con|munity College Malone Extension. 
Discussion continued into early 1 974, 
and by March of that year, the Greater 
Malorie Community CounciJ.was^ 

'.formed by various representative^ of 

■ civrc-and business orgafiizatiojjs,/ 

■ of its standing committees beinc 
previous Adult and Continuing Edj 
tibn Council. . ... < " . ' 

In the spring of 1 975, because of 
. increasing interest in historic restoration 
in Malone, the council formed a'Bicen- 

Figure 5. Gi^ter Malone Community Couhcil. 




• lenhial apd Historic Restoration Com- 
mittee. To facilitate restoration work in 
, Malone, this committee riscommended • 
that the council legally incorporate 

. itself and acquire not-for-profit status. 
The argument vvas made that 4he • 
councfl could then receive grants and 
loans and own property, and would not 
be limited. by local Jaws requiring refer- 
endum of -the municipality before buy- 
ing 6r selling property. This suggestion^ 
vyas again discussed in September's 
rrionthly meeting, ancl legal -incorpora- 
tidn was acquired" in November as a^ ' 
Not-fop-Profit Type B organization. Tax"^ 

'exempf status under Internal, Reve^nue 
Law [Section 501 (c)(3) . of the IRS 
Code] was received in June of-the fol- 

^lowiiig year -and enabled th^ council to 

. receive donations* as well as allowed 
donors to deduct gifts from their 
income. 

At present the Greater Malone 
Community Council includes approxi- 



Standing Committees 



. Temporary or 
Informal Committees 



Arts Committee 



Raymond Street 
Pre-School Committee 



Ballard Mill 
Commission 



Community Information 
and Referral 



Adult and 
Continuing Education 




Recycling 



GREATER MALONE 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
(Organized in 1974. - 
incorporated in 1975) 



Planning and Structure 
1979 



''Burnt Cookies" 
1977-78 



Officers 



Development Steering 
Committee 197^ 



Board of Directors 



Bicentennial and . 
Historic Restoration 
1975-1977 . 



mately«40 Malone-area mS^mber organ- 
izations and a 'few individuak members 
(see fig. 5). Anriual rxien^^ersl^ip dues . , 
are $10.00 for each organizatibri and 
$5.00 .for individuals;.. ; 



•Purpose and Function . " 

' Over the years the council has 
expanded to include a variety of func- ■ 
tions from coordination and education, 
problem-solving and innovation, to 
"enablirig" and economic developmeriit. 
Many people wi^o ace active in ihe ■ v. 
council see it as a forum for new ideas 
and as an organization that can > 
respond to Malone's crises and difficul- 
ties. The prigrnal purpose of the council 
as stated ip Article Jl of the Constitution 
follows: « / 

iSection 1 

a. To encourage exchange of infor- 
mation among representatives of. 

' -community organizations and local, 
state, and federal government agen- 
cies interested in economic, health, 
housing, educational, cultural and 
reoreational improvement programs. 

b. To provide a forum for discussion 
of community improvement, with re* 
ferral of promising ideas, to relevant 
organizations or agencies. ^ 

c> To encourage joint sponsorship of 
projects in which several organiza- * 
tions or agencies are interested. 
Also, when desired by member 
organizations and agencies, to help 
them seek funding for improvement 
projects. 

Organization and Leadership 
The president of the council is 
elected every 2 years in March, and 
there are also three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, and a secretai7, in addition 
to'.a nopninating committee and a board 
of directors. The council operates in 
accordance with a written constitution 
and bylaws. 

Regular meetings are held on, the 
third Wednesday of each month from 
8:00 to 9:30 A.M. at the locai commu- 
nity college extension center, with a dif- 
ferent group supplying a light breiakfast 
at each meeting. The council provides 



advance notice to the^'local newspap- 
ers and radid station 'ani may ^ubrnit-^-* 
. an article about th? meeting prbgress.-/" 
afterwards, 'although the riewspaper 
ftself often reports of\ meeting evenfs. 
''Minutes of the council nrieetings'have 
been kept by the secretary along with 
relevant announcepnents, advertise- 
meots, and other things. Each meeting 
clalsbfhas a rtib'nthly treasurer's report. 

the operating p&licy of the council 
f lies Tn the creation of committeeg^for 
. each -project responded to in the meet- 
■■' ings. After-a riew i&sue or i31an is_ 
■ '/brought up iri the meeting, it is dis- ^ 
cussed by the members; and in some- 
pases, a committee comprising 
members concerned with, the is^y,e and 
ready to act on itHn some fashion is, 
formed. The council has included 
■ committees involved in arts and enter- 
tainment (the* Arts Committee), human 
\^services (the Day-Care Center and the 
"infornnation and Referral' Committee), 
. historical work (the Bicentennial Com- 
mittee in 1 975-77),. educationlthe. 
Adult and Continuing Education Com- 
mittee), and economic developnient ^ 
(the Mills Restoration Cpmmittee). 
Meetings involve regular reports from 
several ongoing or standing commit- 
tees. *At time^, a topic that cannot be 
resolved in the council meeting will be 
handed over to the board o! directors 
for decisions. The gouncil does npt ^ 
attennpt to assume the titles and 
responsibilities of various existing 
agencies and thus avoids duplication of 
effort and jurisdictional disputes.^, 

Progrann of the Council 

As previously noted, the^riginar pur- 
pose of the educational c^cil was to 
cbordinate the varidus Malone-area 
continuing-education course offerings. 
Still acting in that way, for example, the 
council's Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion Committee recently printed a two- 
page newspaper with all course listings 
for the north Franklin County area. The 
council has also functioned generally 
as a clearinghouse, for community 
events and activities, such as dances, 
^concerts, plays, and art exhibits. 

As Ihe program of the council 
evolved, fit increasingly provided a 



flq^ean^* whereby concerned people 
couid bQK^ome involved In local. corn- .. . 
munity development and change; arid 
as a result/ the council meetings have* 
,nni|[de it easier. for peojole who would, 
•'ilorordinarily work together to do so, 
Periodically the council menibers re-i^" 
evaluate its accomplishments and '" " 
goals to make it relevant to more 
people and to present 'an opportunity 
for discussion and exchange. At one 
such meeting, for exa'rnplee it was 
decided to invite a guest speaker to 
discuss Franklin County social 
services. , v 

During a recent downtown.fife in 
Malone in which an entire village block 
bf businesses was destroyed, the 
council functionegl in a' problem-solving 
way; and along with other organizations, 
such as the chamber of commerce 
and varidS^conopnic developmerft 
agencies, it jfesponded to- the need to 
acquire funds t6 repair the damage 
and rebuild the tj|ock. The fi/e acted as 
a catalyst, and this discussion grew to 
encompass the general econonnic and 
social problems faced by the Malone 
community, - . 

In this particular in'Stance the council 
participants ofganized task forces to 
deal with specific aspects of th^ c'om- 
niunity's nefeds and proposed a market- 
ing survey for research into Malone's 
problems and potential as a commu- 
nity. These taSk forces ^ere to work 
with the appropriate agencies- in the vil- 
lage, town, and county, with business 
and civic leaders; as well as with var- 
ious funding agencies. The council 
acted as one parent brganizatic^^ in this 
innovative aspect of community devel-. 
opment, forming a Development 'Steer- 
ing Committee and nnaking a list of 36 
ideas and problems regarding Malone 
that people felt needed to be disqussed 
and dealt with. Later that spring, the . 
council* focuseci on potential funding 
agencies for the dovyntovyn fire repairs." 

Many of the Malone residents who 
are active on the council see one of its 
main functions as being an enabler in 
the community— an organization that 
acts as a base from which specific 
project groups can work. Thjs has a . 




great deal Jto do with tHe cbunfiii's not- ^ 
for-profirtax-dxempt. status, which . . * 

. allows it to.' be an umbrella for coifimit-\- 

; tees that may be working toward tinan:r 
cial and legal independence, such as « 
the Raymond Street Day-Care Center' 
and the Community Ipformation and 
ReferrafService. The not-for-profit stat- ^ 
us lets-'the council's various dbmmit- 
lees use the CETA work. force {espe- 
cially Title VI) and. also allows the 
council to apply fpr 'grants and loans 
and to receive donations from private • 

'individuals and businesses in the area. 

The reaction of some people in the 
community has not been, completely ' ' 
positive. The council has been criti- 
cised .for being tpa unwieldy with its 40 
member organizations, for having meet- 
ings that consist of too much discus- ^ 
sion and result in too little action, and,' 
in general, for being irrelevant to the 
needs of a large segipent of Malone's 

'r population. Some people are suspi- 
cious of the cultural Vientation of much 
of the councirs activities; yet through 
continued [riteraction with the commu- 
nity, this suspicion should disappear. 
. The most complex part of the coun- 
cirs activity to date concerns economic 
development, namely, its involvement in 
Ipuying and operating the Ballard Mill. 




Origins and Imoetusjo Actioa V. 
• The.J. O. Ballard Coifinpany owried . 
and bperated a textile Ynijl along the: ; 
Salmon River' in Malorie, .which pro- . ^.v 
duced high-quality woolen outdoor . 
clothing irom 1 901 to 1 965. when the 
mill closed. The mill building, along with , 
" 48 acres of land, was owned -by a;local 
fannjfc(. and remained empty, unus.ed, r 
and 'vandalized for. several years. ;. ^ 

Local interest in restoring the Ballard 
Mill began whten a former local resident 
interested in Returning to M.alone.-^follow- 
ing an-apprenticeship in Cdoperstown, • 
sought a place^in which to s€l,Mp'a 
1 9th century-style blacksmithNgtipp. 
After investigating Ballard Mill^ and-the 
small island next to it, h^ involved other 
peop'le in Malone.in the idea-. of creat- 
ing a crafts- community on'the mill site. 

At about the sarhe time, March 
1975,,the community council's Bicen- 
tennial-and Historic Restoration Com- 
mittee recommended that the council 
try to acquire the Norton Mill, at 1 9th 
century grist nriill in downtown Malone,*" 
from the locarhousiog' authority for his- 
toric preseryatitfn and also recom- 
poended that the council apply for 
outside funding for the restoration, (At 
this time it-^was suggested the council 
'incorporate as a not-for-profit corpora- 
Mion, as mentioned earlier.) However, 
the council became so*involved in 
considering the possibilities for Ballard 
Mill that Norton Mill was temporarily 
dropped from further ebnsideration: 

In F^ay 1975 the councir members 
voted to have a Cooperstown engineer 
look over aihdTeport, on the hydro- 
electric potential of the Ballard Mill 
~ dam; funds being provided by a techni- 
cal assistance grant'of $300 awarded 
by the New York State Council for the 
Arts to the Malone,Community Coun- 
cil's Arts Committee for, use toward 
housing a community theater. The Arts 
-Consmittee is a separate committee in 
: Ihe-iGommunity, council, but .it hasrfunc- 
tibned as a resource for the mill project 
Wn several ways. The consulting engi- 
v^j^eer^in September 1975. did inspect 



and report-favorably on the hyc]ro^\ . 
electric pqjieritial 'of the - dam, turbines, v , , ' ■ • 
and generator. 

. - In October a group'^of three repre-^,- . 
sentatives named by the council to 
investigaie the mill recommended -its^,. . 
purchase by the couhcil and formed^ r/ ; 
themselves irito a negotiating commit- 
•tee to contact the owner One of the / 
• represeritatives was the ciirector of the _ ^ 
North Country Connmunijy College 
Malone Extension, who had previous 
expeiienee witl^ crafts cooperatives in ; • 
)3bth this country and overseas as a 
Peace Corps volunteer. His influencq . . 
and impact are obvious in the history 
and evolutiorl^of. the mill restoration 
. f5rbject as well as in the activity of the . ' . 
CommOnity council. Because of his 
involvement there.was.a strong link 
between the college and the mill, 
affecting the devqiopment of the col- ' 
lege's unique Crafts Management Pro- • 
gram (a 2 -year degree program for 
students interested in becoming finan- 
cially self-sufficient craftspersons), 
which presently occupies the third floor ' - 
of the mill building and which enables 
the college to commit a certain amount 
of money yearly for utility fees (money . 
paid for heat and power instead 'of 
rent). ' 

. Malone Mills Restoration ... V 
.Commission . 

- ■ The other two representatives were 
an educational administrator from the- 
Malone Central Schogl System and a 
Malone businessman: These three 
representatives reported to the com- \^ 
munity council inlslovember, and as ai 
result,, the council appointed a seven- 
member Malone Mills Restoration 
Commission, which functioned 
throughout the Ballard Mill restoration 
-work. This -commission changed its 
'name to Ballard Mill Commission in 
November 1978. ' 
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Ballard Mill Restoration Plans 

The original plan for .'the mill projept 
presented by the committee throughout 
1 975 Included its . use as a permanent 
home for the community theater, as " 
housing for the Grafts Management 
Program of the community college, as 
a riverside park area, as a source of 
ihe6<pensive electricity, artd as a lopa- 
tion for a. 1 9th century crafts island 
'(SQe diagram —of Ballard Mill, fig. 6, 
and photos). These plans also saw one 
floor of the building being used as a 
sheltered workshop for the elderly and 
handicapped, although this aspect was 
suspended when the local Bartlett 
Rehabilitation Center's Board con- 
cluded they were not ready to under- 
take such a venture. 

In a letter to the community council 
in November 1975 the Malone Mills 
Restoration Commission outlined their . 
current plans and goals regarding the 
acquisition of the Ballard Mill. When 
they suggested that the council buy the 
Ballard Mill and thereby remove it from 
the tax rolls, they argued that this pur- 
chase would open the wayfor receipt 
of state and federal aid, private and . 
public contributions, a federally funded 
work force, and the financiat benefits of 
the restored hydroelectric facility. As it 
happened.ihe mill project began with 
Title 1 CETA work, with a fund-raising 
drive in "which individuals* or families 
became sponsors through a pledge of 
$100'each, with the North County 
Community College commitment to the 
project, with the New York State Cotin- 
cil for the Arts grants allowing technical 
assessments to be' made, with exten- ; 
sive BOCES-student worl<=on various 
aspects of the restoration, as well as 
federally funded Conse'rvation and 
Recreation Manpower work on the 
^grounds, - 

The benefits of the mill restoration to 
Malone as presented in ah early com- 
mittee statement involved a conception 
of the mill as a tourist attraction for the 
town and village and as a place to 
house the theater group and the crafts 
community. The restored mill would 
offer recreation and training opportuni- 



ties for the young and the jWerly! ^ 
Bebause it would house tj^^raftg-pro- 
gram oHhe college, it would attract : , 
students from other parts dt^New York ' 
State. It would create another, source of 
energy in that area. ' • 
There has never, been a long-range 
^master plan for the mill project. How- 
ever, the. hydroelectric facility has 
always been crucial to the economic 
feasibility of the mill project .since 
according to estirxiates, after repair and 
restoration, it could produce between , 
250-300 kw of electricity, which would 
provide heat and light for the .miir build- 
ing and possibly enough extra electric- 



ityJor some to be sold during the* i 
warmer monthjs of 4he year. - 

In Deceniber 1 975 the committee 
submitted to the councilan estimate of 
the budget and expenses for tine mill 
prbject4or-the first year, which was . 
then approved by the council. This 
budget included prqjected income 
jtems as follows: $1 ,000 from the Bart-'> 
lett Rehabjlrtation Fund (for renovation 
of the space they intended to use); 
$5,000 from donations; $f, 000 from 
the North Country Community College 
(for 6 months* utilities fees for the third 
floor); $2,000 from he sale of electric- 
ity; an undetermined amount from the 
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sale lof te)^'tile mill equipment and crafts; 
produced; and an expected $3,000 
general contribution from the-Bartlett 
■Rehabilitation Fur;id— totalling $12.t)00. 
This statement included an estimate of . 
jesources available to the p/oject: elec- 
tricity frofethe dam; federally funded 
labor; pledges 'from the community; 
/feOCES invoiyfement; Army Reserve 
unit help; Bartlett Rehabilitation- and 
North. CountyCommunity College 
financial sup'gort (solely in the form of 
utility fe.es jn Tieu of rent); surplus 
equipment;ynd New York St^te Coun- 
cil for th^:Ar4vgrarits. . - 

The comrtiL^li^ agreed to 

purchase the^niijfKnl^ 8 acres 
of land for ^30.000. in December 1975. 
with the other 40 acres of land to be 
acquired at a later date. The final pap- 
\ers were signed in April 1 976; 

. Leadershfp . 

As the mill project developed and the 
work^of restoration .became more com- 
plex, the leadership training alid expe- 
rience? of the mill commission members 
proved helpful. The treasurer of the 
commission is employed at the busi- 
ness office of the Malone Central 
School. System, the technical commit- 
tee chairman is a trained engineer, and 

.various skilled craftspersons were 
involved in several technical aspects of 
restoration. A certified public account- . 
ant on the commission worked with the 
internal auditing of the project, and the 
college's Crafts Management Program 
is directed by a professional textile 
artist and designer. This highlights the 
extent to which the restoration project 
was and is able to enlist the support, 
and energy of people with various 
important skills and backgrounds within 
the Malone connmunity. 
The mill commission began almost 

.immediately to reach put into the 
community for volunteers and support 
of all kinds. Some of the local agencies 
and programs^important to the restora- 
tion of the mill were the Federal Man- 
" power Office (CETA), North Franklin 



Education Cent4i>(B0CES), the Army , 
Reserve un!t'..nearbyTaul Smith's Col- 
lege, and severaMocahoffices of fed-^ 
era! and state agencies. 

Funding^ ' ;> 

Funding ifor the nr\ill restoration has 
necessitated, an enormous amount of . 
work and -several years of canvassing 
artd •research into funding possibilities' 
at state, federal, ana private levels. The 
first funding used to^assess the miirs 
potential came from three technical 
assistance grants ($300 each) from 
the New York State Councillor tji^ A 
in May 1975. in 197.6 the cash Jg^|§fp^|V'^' 
kind . local donations to the mip^j^^'|l^| 
were estimated to' be 
the same year the GiETA Titles-^l^'r^i^yM^^^^^ 
X work began, as well as mp^BgaEa|?fj: 
involvement and training. Th^aeXt; ^ ' 
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ters Qh tfte second flpor of theVmiJI|<4^; .; 
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source of funding wa'fe the Kresg'e -"v^** 
Foundation, which gave the colrimis-^:^^ 
sion a grant of $25,000 in JOecember' " 
1976, provided the corinmission c^iljl 
complete the restoration wjth oth%-;^%/. 
available sources of fundfpg.: ^''-'^'^^ 
Previous to >976 Ihe^title m.,g^TA- 



work force was only authorized fdri;pub- 
lic projects, but with d cb^ng%i.n>fed- 
eral policy it also becam^^pp|rable *to 
private not-for-profit corpoxatibns: The 
work on the mill actually began under 
the new guidelines in the spring of 
1977. The other crucial labor donation 
was done through BOCES (the North , 
Franklin Education Center), and .has V 
gone 'on for several years. In addition, 
the National Guard and Army Reserve 
were active in hauling away the 'refiJse 

" created 'during, the clearing out and re- 
storing of the mill building. . 

In January is1 978 a new Source of . 
support materialized' irr? Malone with a 
Bowers Foundation ofant to establish 
the Mohawk Crafts Fi|r)d, which * 

/markets the work of'^illed basket 
weavers from the nearby St. Regis 
Reservation at Akwesasne. This group 
originated in a class On business, man- 
agement conducted on the reservation 
in 1973 by the Malone Extension of the 
North County. Connmunity College. The 

.Mohawk Crafts Fund has set up quar- 
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the..mill com-/ ... 
pJ^Si6ipipp1ibd%r a loan from the " 
''^^'"' ers' National' Elank of Malone and 
c'eived an $1 1.000 loan, which was • 
-cosigned by several local people. . 
' ' f he local hydroelectric facility, which 
'{S not yet completed, hais been 
/financed by a variety of grants and 
loanSv including a loan for $45,000 ". 
■from the New York State Energy 
Research and Development Administra- 
tion (ERDA) and a U,S. Department of 
-Energy (DOE) grant for $38,000. Both 
of these fun,ds are for "small low-head 
electric demonstration projects"* Sev- 
eral fundinjg applications were unsuc- 
cessful or have been delayed, and no 
money has been received from the 
Community Development Administra- 
tion (who said that in the. past they had 
not had positive experience with these 
kinds of projects), The Farmers Home 
Administratioh $95,000 refinancing loan 
application has been resubmitted for 
$72,000, funding for the hydroelectriq 
work being eliminated because of other 
funding sources for that aspect of 
restoration. 

. The grants and loans used for Bal- ' 
lard Mill^restoration represent only part 
of what was requested or applied for. It 
is also difficult to compute the exact 
.monetary value of CETA and BOCES 
work don^ on the mill. Under the con- 



{to\ of the Federal Manpower .Office in 
MalOne are a varfety of programs used • 
at the rhill— Summer Youth Employ- 
ment, Coniservation and Recreation 
Manpower (title X), Youth Conserva^ 
tion Corps, and Young Adult Conserva- 
tion Corps. GETA workers were used 
both in general restoration arid in . 
theater construction for several years, 
their work ending in June 1979 
because of nationwide CETA.cutbacks. 
The BOCES students' knd teachers' . 
'involvement in restoration, work: went on 
for alrriost 3 years and still continues 
on certain l^els today, and it repre- 
sents another significant and crucial 
contribution from the community. 
BOCES policy aim§ .at projects :that are 
of public benefit but on which the work 
can be used as a training experience 
for students in skilled areas of industry 
and agriculture. Four main areas of 
training (eleqtriqal. heating, agricultural 
and heavy machinery,, conservatiq;i) 
were used at the friill. and each area 
represents approximately 1 teacher 
and 15-20 students per semester, with 
2 1 /2 hours of actual on-site work dur- 
ing school days. Combining CETA and 
BOCES contributions to the restoration 
work, th^ estimated value of the labpr 
on the mill project is approximately 
$200,000.,. 

Comnnunity Support ' 

Community support of Ballard Mill 
was evident in the vast . amount of 
donations of materials, equipment, labor, 
and money that came from Malohe 
during the several years of intensive 
restoration work (1 976-78), The'^n- 
kind donations came from local individ- 
uals or businesses; they were ta>f 
deductible and consisted of window- 
panes, bathroom fixtures, barn and 
garage wood, among other things. The 
labor donated to the mill came from the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts and others 
in Malone. and occurred mostly on 
"Volunteer Saturdays," coordinated by 
the mill commission in the sprin§^f 
.1976. Equipment and tools were 
loaned and operated by BOCES |glass .; 
cutters, trucks, scaffolding) and the 



.village, and town. of Malone (trucks;- bull- 
dozers, chain saws) an.d from local citi- 
zens and businesses. . . ' 

Community participation and invol- 
vement^ih the mill restoration went 
beyond' the restoration work done and ; . 
has extended to attendance at dances, 
art classes and displays, concerts? 
plays, crafts festivals, and ballet \ 
classes taking place the. last few years 
at Ballard Mill. , . ' " . 

Future of the Mill^Projegl 
. At the time of writing^s report; the 
restoration work on the- Ballard Mill i 
has not been gompleted. Sixty percerit; 
of the Department of Energy grant is \ 
now on hand and favorable signsifor.- . 
the Farmers Horne Administration lo^n 
have been received, although it has' not 
•been formally approved. Work'^con^ r 
tinues on the repair and restoration of 
the hydroelectric facility, but electricity, 
is not yet being produced, y : 

There is, in addition, an 6mpty room 
on the second floor and. unused space 
on the first floor of the mill buildirig, 
none of which is being restored at this 
jime^. T^ifinancial delays and the 
-'unoccUpliBd. space prevent the Ballard , 
Mill Center for the Arts from, achieving 
a self-sufficient status; additional rental 
income and the money spent for heat 
and light could be used for completfng 
the restoration. 

In addition to these usual delays in 
the restoration .yyork, several different 
perspectives on the long-range feasibil- 
ity of the Ballard Mill affect .the way in 
which funding and support are solic- 
ited. One viewpoint would have the 
Ballard Mill act as a landlord, providing 
space and a sense of community for 
various artisans and craftspersons, as 
weir as for community events, This 
approach would have the mill commis- 
' sion complete \he hydroelectric work 
so as to make the project financially 
self-sufficient before It attempts i^y 
further involvement of any. kind, v , 
Another attitude sees the mjll as con-"^ 
tinuing to apply for support for addi- 
tional, projects in which it would be 
directly involved. . 

The first -perspective is more favor- 
able to, a small-scale project: the 



BaHafd Mill would rent space .out to var- 
ious craftspersons and., groups; it would ; ^ 

• hire.-'a full-tlrTie maintenance person * 

•^who could oversee the dam^and the. ^ 
milJ' building and deal with daily p%b-. " ^ 
lenhs that arise in the mill's functioning. ^ 
The second perspective leans more ; 
toward further grants and loans, imply- '; 
ing the necessity for a full-time grant 

.|vr iter or supervisor: There is still 
;gnother factor potentially affecting, the v 

"long-range feasibility of jhe Ballard Mill 

; project, namely ^the future plans of the .. 

, present tenants— the craftspersons or • 
the college crafts program. For ex- ' 

s ample, little, if any, "consideration has . 
apparently been given to the possibility 
of. the loss of such a inajor tenant as 
the:"cQllege.,Yet, in the long run, there" 
is evidently the possibility that the 

- Ballard Mill facility will not meet the 
future needs of this college or the other 
tenarijts. 

At this time there is discussion of 
possible new organizational and admin- 
istrative arrangements for the project; 
One plah,under discussion for the, ^ , 
future invblves shifting much of the 
administrative and operational respon- " 
sibilities for. the mill project from^ the; 
Ballard Mill Commission (all volbntews)" 
to paid staff. Provision for such an 
arrangement and much of the future 
success of the mill project appear to 
depend to a large extent upon the ; - ; 
financial impact of the hydroelectric 
renovation effort. 

Assuming financial stability is 
achieved, it is anticipated that plans will 
be developed for the remaining 40 
acres of land and additional buildings , 
on Ballard Mill Island as weiras renting 
out the unused space on the first floor- . 
of the mill building. . 

Those people interviewed for the 
study aind most "directly involved with" 
the mjll project feel that^althpugh 
delayed. It will be brought to a success- 
ful completion and become a perma- : 
nent part of the Malone community. 
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-.Ballard Mill in Malone: Photo by Rick Auger: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
MALONE CASE STUDY 

Community Leadership ■ 
^ For apy community project to get 
started, a group of local people must 
recognize a, need and decide that 
some form of action should be taken 
and is worth working for. ^ These 
people, however small the group / 
.initially, become community leaders / 
with, regard to the project under con-/ 
sideratlon. Such leadership refersjo/the 
"Influence that commuriity member^ 
exercise upon one another in making 
decisions that initiate, mobilize, and , 
coordinate their cbllective'efforts to\ ^ 
deal with community change."^ 

The ernergence of such leadership, 
is evidenced in this case study in Jhe 
establishment of both the Greater . 
Malone Community Council and the 
Ballard Mill Commission. A small group 
:0f educational/institution representa- 



tives formed what was to becorne the 
council. The council organizaition pro- 
vided the framework within which three 
people could present the^idea for^a 
specific project. Eventually that action 
was followed by the identification of 
seven volunteer community leaders to 
organize and direct the Ballard Mill proj- 
ect. Except for one change, these^ , 
leaders "have stayed with the project ^ 
from the beginning. Cornmunity action 
is often taken by a relatively small 
group of citizens, although many^other 
people may work oh the project as it 
evolves, as has. been the case with . 

In a/situalionvsuch as the one de- 
scried in this report, people most likely 
td^come involved In'leadership roles 
are those o^le, knowledgeable about 
their comn^jr^^^JWh meet the criteria, 
of commitment, pervasive leadership, 
and staying power .3 rach of these qual- 
ities is evident in the leadership pro- ; 
vided for the Ballard Mill project. 

Perhaps at least one question can 
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be raised from the perspective of * 
change or renewal of*leadership in on- 
going projects. When and hovy might ./ 
leadership change? In this case, mem.r 
bership on the Ballard Mill Commission 
is for an indefinite period. At some time 
a term of office or other formal means ; 
of transferring leadership may become 
a matter to be resolved. ■ 



Local Organization : 

Airbut the smallest communities 
- have a fairly large. nurnber of active 
: agencies and programs jattempting to 
positively affect the quality of lifQ of 
local residents, Malone js.no exception. 
What produces, difficulties, given some 
degree of organizational and program. V 
complexity in a community, is the mat- 
tei' of how to build ties among the local. 
' units involved in an attempt to rnaxi- ; . 
. mize. cooperative approaches to local 
. problems and minimize overlapping or 
. duplicative efforts. The problems and ' 
needs of people do not always fit 
neatly into one agency's area of spe- 
.cialty alone; and from the perspective ' 
of the user or recipient^^bf programs, 
there often needs to be some coordina- 
tion and cooperation among organiza- 
tions. The Greater Malone Community^ 
Council represents one important ^ 
approach toward strengthening and 
building what may be referred to as'the 
"horizontal relationships'- within the 
community. 

The GreateV Malone Community 
Council, as a permanent structural 
organization, represents another 
avenue hot available to all rural com- : 
munitie's for initiating and sponsoring 
community action projects. In this ease 
the organizatiorl provided the legal 
basis (not-fdr-profit corporation) for 
sponsoring, the Ballard Mill project as 
well as a means to bjing together 
leadership for the prdject. 
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Financial Support i. 

Similar to the other case studies » 
referred to in this report, especially the 
Woodhull arxi Groton studies, the / 
Ballard Mill portion of this study exhibits ^- 
a necessary and interesting mix. of both 
public and private funding. Project 
leaders searched and have reached 
. out for a wide range of possible 
sources of funds to support the project. 
This mix includes a commitment and 
risk on the part of some local leaders 
by personally signing for a loan to the 
project. Other sources to date have 
included local government and citizens 
through' cash and in-kind contributions, 
private companies and foundations as 
well as state and federal loans or . 
grants or both. Such an effort has 
required local people to travel to New/ ■ 
York City and other places in their 
search for funds. This' search has not 
been easy; local project leaders have 
ha,cl to persevere during undue delays, 
making reapplica^js for funds upon 
receiving refusals oir even no response 
at all. 

Funding of this project, in some 
respects, is complicated by the nature 
of the project area, namely, arts and 
crafts, and by the separate considera- 
tion of hydroelectric power: In the first 
instacice, packages of federal aid may 
not be as clearly marked arid as avail- 
able overall' for this area of concern as 
in other, areas of program support such 
as housing, health, and .transportation. . 
From another perspective, the effort in 
arts and crafts is riot perceived as a 
contributor to local economic develop- 
ment by some community leaders out- 
side the project. 

Much'of the financial success of the 
project appears to be dependent upon 



ttp success of the hydroelectric aspect 
of the mill renovation. The planned 
financial savings in utility expense and 
•piotential profit from the.sale of electric- 
ity act in many respects as a means, of 
subsidizing this pi^oject, which would . 
not necessarily be available to projects 
in other localities': The question of what 
happens If the hydroelectric component 
does not provide sufficient savings. or 
inconie or both has not as yet been 
addressed. Local people, however, real- 
;ize tl^at projects of this nature are not - . 
undertaken in a^ risk-free environment. 

The Ballard Mill project involved the 
reuse of the old, unused textile mill 
building: Four of . the seven case stud- 
ies in this report concern building reuse 
and restoration pf spme kind. The next' 
case study, in Salamanca, New York, . 
involves the reconstruction of an enipty 
grocery store, building. 
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SECTION 4 



Qkie, Part of a Com mun ity's Attempt at Econom ip 
arrd SoGiarTurnabout: The Library Project in 
SaVnrianca, New York> ' < 



INTRODUCTION - 

Small rural communities often have 
difficulty maintaining or expanding 
some of the services important to 
comrfiunity life. Yet, many small com-, 
munities throughout New York State 
have taken or are planning to take 
sleps^to rheet these fieeds. One is 
Salamanca. New York, in the southern 
part of Cattaraugus County. The follow- 
ing is a case study of Salamanca's a 
effort to remodel an. empty and cjnusedlk . 
grocery store building into an attractive 
and efficient public library. Community 
leaders interested in learning from the 
experience of others may find leader- . 
ship, organization, and other features of 
this study relevant to their own local . ^ 
community actions; 

BACKGROUND 

Cattaraugus County . " _ 

Cattaraugus County is a geographi- . 
cally large county in western New York 
State. It is predominantly rural, with 
farming and agriculture playing a major ^ 

rrole in its econo'my. It has been esti- 
mated that half this county's ^habitants 
live in the Salamanca-Olean area in 
the south central part of the county - 
(see fig. 7). The preliminary census 
figures for 1 980 show an approximate 
population for the county of 85,000, 
representing a growth from the 1 970 
figure of 81,666.' 

Two unusual characteristics about. 
Cattaraugus County are worth niention- 
ing: there is a growing number of 

. Amish farm families moving into the . 
Conewango-Randolph area; and in the ■ 
south cf the county Is the Seneca 
National Allegany Reservation, which 
consists of 30,469 acres of land; on 
both sides of the Allegany River^ 
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Figure 7. Towns and'places in Cattaraugus County, 1970. 



Salamanca \ 

The city of Salamanca is located on 
the Allegany River in the southern part 
of Cattaraugus County. Approximately 
85 percent of the city's land is owned 
by the Seneca Nation of Indians and 
leased to the city aind its inhabitants. 
The Seneca Nation nhaster lease is to 
be renegotiated by 199.1 ? To the south 
of the reservation and next to the city 
of Salamanca is the Allegany State 
Park. Two major highways intersect in 
Salamanca: Route 17 (the Southern 
Tier Expressway), running east. and 
west. and'Route 21 9. running north 
and south. . \ 

In contrast to the county^, Salamanca 
has been experiencing a population 
decline for some time, Its pbpulation in 



1 960 was 8,480; in 1 970 it was 
7,877;^ and the preliminary figures for 
1980 indicate 6,849.^ It was at one 
time a divisional headquarters and 
operating point for several railroad 
lines: the old Erie Railroad, the New 
York Railroad, and the B & O Railroad. 
In the 1 860s the Erie. Atlantic and 
Great Western railroads ran through 
the city from New York westward. A 
great many of the? railroad personnel 
lived in the city of Salamanca, and it ~ 
was their influence that operated most 
heavily in the early develogment of the 
city/ Historically, the next most signifi- 
cant economic influence came from 
the developmentfof the wood-products 
and furniture industryjb Salamanca. : 
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Fornfier Salamanca Railroad Station may . becomjB railroad rriuseulTi! 



involving such large employers as 
Fa ncher Furniture and the Ethan Allen 
Company. 

- . The* railroad industry's decline began 

after the Second World. War, and the 
wood and furniture industry began to 
experience difficulty in the 1 930s dur- 
ing the Great Depression. The unem- 
ployment figures for the period of time 
in which this case study is concerned 
(1 976-77) show a higher than national 
/ average percentage of unemployment 
for the city of Salamanca:^ 

Unemployment in Salamanca 
Date Percent 
June 1976 10.2 
December 1 976 1 0.6 

... January 1977 , • 12,5 

; ' June 1977 9.3 

The ^neca Nation lease agreement 
with Salamanca is relatively compli- 
cated. It is a key element in the back - 
ground, of Salamar>ca, and many 
inhabitants feel it has served as^an 
obstacle to development by discourag- 
ing new industries from locating in the 
■■V.:- city7 ■ . ■ . 

V mm 
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An article in 1 974 sums up the 
situation: . 

Though the current leases do not 
, run out until February^ 9, 1 991 . . 
many financing agencies, nriost not- ; 
ably the Federal Housing Adminfstra-'. 
tipn, refuse^to guarantee mortgages 
concerning^the leases land owing to 
the fact the*^leases expire in less 
than twenty years, Jhe standard . 
length of time it would take most 
mortgage loans to be paid off. In * 
..fact, the only way to effectively cir- 
cumvent this obstacle is for the white . 
inhabitants to sigTi new leases with 
the Sen"feca Nation of Indians, leases 
which would . outlive any mortage 
loans. ... . But this form of circum- ; 
venting the leasing problem is not • * 
practical for the ordinary home [ [ 
owner arid the average businessman 
of Salamanca because the new fifty- 
year leases are both expensive and 
non-renewable.^ *. 

Although the lease may cqntribute to 
industrial development difficulties in. 



Salamanca, people view the Seneca' 
Nation's location in the city as a valu- . 
able economic and cultural asset; par;- , 
ticulaHy with regar'd t'o.tourisnri ' , • 
.development in that area.. Salamanca is 
surrounded by a' beautiftJl^series of • ; 
wooded hills and valleys,^:which have -J. 
allowed it to attract all-year-round tour- ■ 
ists and outdoor recreation seekers. ■ > 
The Salamanca OfrTce of Promotion ; 
and Developrneht, in a recent booklet . 
onitourism, argues this point: 

^ * Whii^ alconcentration on tourism 
developmehfalone will not prove to • 
be a panacea for the city's eco-. 
nomic woes, it can be a major factor 

• irr proyiding the city and its residents :- 

with a relatively stable economic . 
■■■■ base!^ . 

This repcul contiruies^ 

Perhaps Salamanca'^s. greatest base 
for further tourism development lies 
with its location on.the resp^ryation of 
the Seneca Nation of Indians^ the 
: * Serieca-lroquois National Muiseum 
located in the city has drawn visijbrs- 
from over 30 foreign countries and 
. all 50 states J° [ 

Low Poirit : ' ■ • 

, . The lovy point in Salamanca's recent 
history occurred in, 1 976, when in Jan- 
uary thfe Ethan Allen furniture plant was 
completely destroyed by fire. This ; 
affected 1 80 employees of the plant 
and was an estimated loss of $2 mil- 
lion' to the company.^' Earlier in 1969 a 
major employer in Salamanca, Fancher 
Furniture, was forced to stop its pro- • 
, duction and. close temporarily because 
of financial difficulties. This.cbmpariy 
had employed as many as 750,at one 
point, although, at the time of closing, ; ' 
the number was considerably less. In j;:^ 
early 1977, a large woolen mill, Sala- ' 
^manca Yarns, shut down its plant and 
moved downstate in the procesis of. 
consolidating its operation. 

Some of the employment statistics 
indicate the impact of -these early 
deyelopments;^although figures are not 

available for Salamanca itself, tbey are 
for the coLinty.^2 ^ 
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Emptbyment in Cattaraugus County 

> 1960 ^t97a 

Railroad ancl' .. \ . V 

railway expres^ • . 935 , 525 . 

Manufacturing' ., ; '^^ ^.389 . 6.889 

^ ' . The M'ah^ Industry— ... 

Employrnent Figure 

Furniture and •; " ■ 
wood products . 2,0.45 -1.651 

«^ • . • ■ 

•■ ' V • 

It is against this jDattern of .serious 
economic decline that tVie people in;. * ' 
and around the city of Salamanca ■: 
decided to actively respond and strug- . 
gle. to change the situation,, 

Turnabout in'-*Salamanca 

The Ethan Allen fifye occurred on Fri- . 
day, January 23. r 976, Onjhe follow- 
irig. Sunday. 3, 000. people marched In 
downtown Salamanca In support of 
rebuilding the plant and keeping the 
company in the-city. A financial pack- 
age,,, prepared with the cooperation of 
the mayor and officials of the Eco- 
nomic^ Development Administration. 
Farmers Home Administration, and 
other agencies, was presented to the 
company. Although these efforts failed 
* to persuade the company to rebuild 
and reopen, they succeeded in other 
ways. They represented a mobilization 
arid consensus on the need for com- 
munitywide action to either attempt to 
halt the decline in the community or at 
least manage it in a positive way. . 
^ An organization called the Sala- 
manca Positive Action (jommittee 
v(SPAC) was formed as a result of this-^ 
fire and the subsequent qommunity 
response. It is a not-for-profit organiza- 
tion that aims at generating efforts 
toward general community improve- 
ment. Itr^has been Involved with a; 
■ number of successful efforts in the city; 
a'park.in the area that had been dev- 
astated by flood In 1 972; the Falling* 
Leaves Festival held In September of 
every year; a bandstand In the Jeffer- 
son Street Park. . 

Over a year after the fire it was ■ 
announced that former Governor Scott 
of North Sarolina, the federal cochair; 
man of the Appalachian Regional 



Commission, was going to visit several. 
New york State Appalachian communi- 

:ties in November. 1977. He wa§ inter- . 

■ QSted in looking into the^ problems and - 
pbtentiarthat these, localities presented 
to the corrimissipn. The people in, 
Salamanca began preparations for his.: • 
visit in September by organlzlng.a tem- 
porary task force, with separate conhmit- 
tees to. present various aspects of the 
city.'s problems and efforts at solution In 
industry, housing, tourism, and so forth. 
The community response was good., 
and Governor Scott's visit was a fruitful 
one. He nriet with a commitfee^pf 15 

.people who presented papery .to him 
about Salamanca. (See Appendjx GJor^ 
copies of reports^and publicjtyv) One 

• direct spin-off of this effort W^s.that the 
people who' served on the.task 'force ,. 
decided to form a* permanent citizen";^, 
council. This decision led. to the organif- 
zation of the Salamanca Area Eco- 
nomic Development Committee 
(SAEDC). - * / ■ / .fc^: 
SAEDC has been ■active in.Sala- ; 
manca since that time and has taken 
■the Initiative in enl&araging many 
community efforts:' the establishment of , 
an Office of Promotion and Develop-. ■ ' 
ment; a survey study of local tourism; a 
Farmers' IVIarket held on Saturdays ia 
July, August, and September; and <- .. 
•plans for a mini-convention center, 
They have helped develop an organiza- 
tion to create a railroad museum. ; 
which could become a significant tour- 
ist attraction in the area..' Arfhouph" 
these two local organizations have dif- 
ferent aims, they do have an overlap, in* 
membership. - 

Any.one of these projects might z . ' 
have been the subject of a study such 
as this one. Hovyever, it was decided 
for the purposes of this study to focus 
on yet another local program, the . 
remodeling of an empty grocery .store ■ 
into a community library., The librarj^; 
project began In the spring of 1976 
and was completed in iMay^ 197/^ with' . 
the opening of the new library. . 



BEGINNING OF^ACTIONf^^ | 

Old Library ^ , : - , ' ^^^^^^^^^ 

The, Library. Board in Salamancafa^^ . 
chartered by the New Yorkgtate Equ- 
c^tion Connmissioh,-9wns-the buildirtg 
arid ail. other library property, but . is . A • ) 
supportecl by the city' and provide^d wttrii 
enough motiey to rriaintain itself^ and tb 
offer its service tqjhe community.TorY 
over 10 years people concerned wrthT 
.the library in Salamanea had. been. Iook\ 
ing for ways to deal with, its prbblems..;^ 
The old -library was not satisfactory.Jor. v 
a variety of reasons. Firstly, it was ■ . 
iriaccessible to the handicapped and 
;'rnany efderly because .pf the steps 
■'leading .i^^ and lnside. it. Jt 

was.fiJrtineir inaccessible. because of 
.parking difficulties;:-M.ore important. It ■ ■ 
was, too srriall a building to, serve a ' 
community trie size of Salamanca, bc^h 
, in terms of the riumber-pf volumes and;; 
the meeting rooms and general space.- 
Books that were .not'used frequently 
were stored' in, the base.riient and+iiacSl 
to ^be retrieved wheri rieeded. Many or. 
the shelvesjn the main part of;.the '^^^^ 
building were s.o hjgh;that they could • 
not be seen or reached by the library's 
patrons! ■ - v- 

In:.the 1 960s;"the library. board :bec(an 
attempting. to find ways, to solve the 
problem:;1ts first stepiWas to. hire a 
gdnsultarit tb deternhtae what size, and . 
kind .of .library was' suitable for Sala-; . 
manca. It l,ater purchas!|d the house ^ 
next to the old llbrary;"the" plan .was ta . 
restore-.and use both the newly . 
' acquired building and the old library. 

Financial problems were central to 
the rebuilding and renovation plans. ' 
The board . tried to getJhe library v ■ ' "■■^ 
, Included inihe Durban renewal plans for 
Salamanc^iri the' early 1 97ds-, but 
those funcK werevnpt.'Sufficie.nt tg" ^ • 
include it. The federal 'Library Services ' 
and Construction Furid ran but in 1 974, 
and this ended the board's attempts to 
apply for'flnianclal aldifrpm that sourcCi 
. Duririg thjs period . of aime, in ihe^ 
risphng'of 1974.,the boiard discussed • 
r possible sites for a new library, a^ weli 
^;'^as sources of furids for r^construetiori. 



*lt looked to the Appalachian Re^fenal, 
"Conrimission and the New York State 
Urban development Corporation as.; 
possible^ isources of didv In. addition to 
the Bicentennial ConQmlssion. It had ^ 

Jem pbVarify.giveh up plans to redo the * 
housemext door, and in'Septemberv 
•1 974;the house was rentied ,to a family. . 

' In the. winter of 1 975-tfi§ board began 

• fefocUs its attehtlori on-a Loblaws ' ■ j 

• grocery store that had been empty fop.' 

• :severa!:.years. The grocery store build-- 
ing VN^s'particuIarly suitable because^^ o 
its' simple rectangular shape, which^ 
couid be remodeled into an efficient 
library; arrangement, the adequate park-' 

• ing ;space; and its centraljpcation. The;: 
purchase agreiem.ent t&buy the build- * 
.ing. was signed in April 1 975. In the fall 
of 1975, the board bought. tKe;LobIaws 
buiIding.fprJ5p,pOO*with 'mqney avail- ' 
able to thenn from a local. private 
endowment (the Philip Snr)i^l6ull^^ 

. and End0vyrTient.Fund);ancj*1rqm regu- 
viar Hbi^ funds; : : . / * 

• Meariwhile. 1l;|.fe boan^^ and city cdlih- 
^cil met vyifh a representative of the 
.i Economic Development Administration 
(EDA), vi/ho promised them that they 
coufd receive^ funding fqr library b on- 
'structlon from that agency. They ^, - 
needed tb submit an application by a 
" certain time and to have an architect * 
draw up plans for the proposed hew 
library.' All these requirennents were fal- 
filled. but in'November 1975 'the board 
was notified^ t h at it would 'riot .get ^t he . . , 
prpriiised funds. This left Jihe boai;d, the 
library staff, a nd^fhe city cpunci! at tte : 
^.end of their energW in regard to |a ■ 
search. for outside financing for restor- 
ing ^the building and creatihg'a hew* 
comrT;iunity library. ^ 

Ad Hoc Group Fornns V 

..Irt May 1976, at the height of a!!_the 
troubles in this community, four people 
-met in the eyening to figure out a . way 
to move the library project to com pie « ' 
4\\on. This grpup included the mayor of 
^ SalamancaVtine librarian; and two other 
local residents. They" decided that fur- 
ther search for^outside funding for the 
library restoration wias not worth follow: 




Former Sala'manca Library ^ 



ing and began to seriously discuss try- 
ing to do this as a commuaity project. 
The first thing 'they did was estimate 
•^the total cost of restoration to be . , . 
$65,000. They knew that the/ could 
involve organizations in which they 
were members (the JaycQ.es) and oth- 
ers in the' community.- They knew .that . 
there w^s technical' expose to be * . 
' tapped in the comrhunity, and th^y 
planned a series of promotions to mobil- 
ize the-peopfe' in the city. ^ 
Later that 'same month' fhese^ndivid- 

• uals attended :tl4e library board monthly 
■ meeting and presented their ideas to 
renovate the grppery- 'store. The board . 

V was at first dubious pf the community's 
ability to.take on.thi&kind of.project. 
but the meeting ended viith enthusiasm^ 
'and agreement to go ahead with the 
project. Sinoe the group had estimated . 

>that the;cost of the entire constructioh 
would be $65,000 (true value cost was 
estimated tb be $175,000), they .saw.^ 

• that^they needed to raise $40,000 from 
the community. There^was money in . , 

. the library's treasui7, and t|le board 
also agreed to sell the house next door 
to the old library. ^ 



This ad hoc group' presented to the ' 
board that night a schedule of prQmo-.-, . 
tidns to give them sonrie idea of how . 
they wanted to proceed. Part, of these ' ■ 
prorriotions were innovative and clever: . 
fund-raising gimmicks, including the ; 
public siale of bricks and 2 X;.4s to be • 
used Jo. the library construction. For ' ■ \/ 
exarriple, the initial schedule of promo- ; 

. , tions for June and July of 1 976 
involved six specific deadlines. On 

y June 7 the Jaycees in Salamanca' . 
were to announce the beginning of the v 
library fund-raising campajgTi with' a ; :. 
new'spapisr ^tory and a picture. On 
June 9 a local company, FDrbQ^h V- 
Lurmber, was to announce a ^.two-by- 
four" promotional sale, consisting of the 
sale of pieces of lumber to^-people in 
the comnnunity to be.engraved wifh 
their nanries and used in the construe- ' 
tion of theliibrary. On June 1 4, the Girl ■ . 
Scout Troop, among others, began a ■■ ^ 
. sale of bricks, in six-packs, to people in ^ = 
Salamanca to be- used in the library , 
construction, The other dates, througf]^,^ 
early August, were closing dates for ^ 
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The new Salamanca library 



various types of donations from retail 
. stores, manufacturing plants, organka- 
tions. clubs, and individuals in , 
Salamanca. 
These unique and innovative plans 

" for fund raising are one outstanding 
(element of the Salamanca project, and 
they continued throughout the year of 
the project's activity. The ad hoc 

. - group's schemes helped to. involve the 
local community in the library construc- 
tion. At. at June 14 meeting of the 
library board,; someone stated that 
"such a project would need the .supports 
of the entire community." f hat is what 

■ '.. occurred' 

EXPANSION OF 
COMMUNITY ACTION 

SYiSTEM 

. Inclusion of Others in the Library . 
Pcdj^ct ^ y 

:lt is clear from the ad hoc group's , 
plans for promotions that they had con- 
tacted severak people iii the community 
before they presented their plans to the 
board. They then proceeded to enlist .. 
the support of the many local clubs 



and organizations "in the community , , 
estimated bygone resident to be 
many as 254. The librarian and^er 
members pf the group attended fneet- 
ings overihe,summer of 1 97fe; they 
describe^he project, its purpose and 
goals, apo what they would need in . 
^terms oj support from the group. For 
example, the local Lions Ctub vyas con- 
tactety^for their support. Eventually the 
library project received a $1,500 d9na- 
tiorijfrom the Lions,- raised at a booth at 
th^i^ttaraugus County F^air. Letters 

written to other community gijpups- 
j^lTlisting their sufjoort. The large doVja- , 
tion of^'one organization encouraged 
others to follow suit! The schools and 
businesses were also drawn into partic- 
ipation in a number of ways. The 
locally owned supermarket, for 
instance, made its parking lot avail- 
able for the two-by-four sale. 

Leadership 

. Leadership forihe project was pro- 
vided by tf)0 initiaj group of four people, 
with oth^r leaders responsible for spe- 
cific tasks in the remodeling job. * . 



Responsibilities were div[ded according 
to the individual's skjljs and back-^ . 

. ground: One person, with access to 
xeroxing and typewriters, was able, to : : ■ 
take charge of ^mailings: Another per- . ; 
son, employed iri the constructiori : : t 

' industry and a carpenter by trade, wai;- 
able lo supervise the construction of ^ - 

: the bgilding. The library project had a;;^; 

V direct tie to the city governr|j(9nt, wteich ■ 
?v was an important aspect of wainta 
v-suppprt .forthe work from^thiat\ base,; . 

AribtHer personiJi/y^ had expeijience ; 
with : public' rejatlSRb took charge of the 

- : promotions and t^Ubliqity and was^ . • 
^i; riesponsible for the interesting variety of.. 
' promotions used. Beyond this, as e^ch v 

V phase of the reconstruction dccurred, <^ 
people in the local community were ; 

: called upon to supervise^the work, ; 

. including electrical, wiring,' roofing, ca^^^^^^^^^ 
p^ting, shelving, insulation, and other 

■ areas bf^ecialization.'^ | : 

boaird rTiembers continued to be .. 
active.* particularly in fund raising. > ' 
thrdugjhout the restocatipn phase. There 
was never any formalorgahization or 
structure for the library project. . ( ■- 

Project Plan / • 

^ The plan for constructing the library 
out of the old grocery store building J 
wais never a rigid oriellRarticipiaTits had- 
a general floor pjari that they used (see 
fig; 8). but had to make many changes"" 
as they went along. On©, of thos^' 
changes' included a costly new roof. / 

- wKich had not been ^nticipated/jin the 
remodeling plan.. ^'Ij 

Construction help, was organized by 
putting an advertisement in the.Sa/a- 
manca Republican Press, announcing 
work crews to.be. formed for Tuesday 
and -T^hursday evenings and S'^turdays. . 

•|n June of 1976 the Manpower Office 
assigned four CETA vyorkers for 3 . 
months to strip the building and pi'e- 
pare it for reconstruction. 

• the funding plan involved having the 
$40,000 by the end 'of that year/ 1976. 
By the fall of 1976, after 3 months, the 

. project group had reached i{s goal and " 
I dontinued to raise money. Newspaper 
publicity was an: important elerheht in 

-:,the promotional plan, aimed at keeping^ 

jthe projecLin the public's mind until it. > 
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Figure 8. Library floor plan 
• '-f -■ ; ■ . ■'• ' ' 

was completed. The library project 
group;had total cooperation from the 
Salamanca Republican Press on 
their releases. Each story was accom- 
panied by a picture when possible. 

Construction of the New Library 

The work crews came on the 3 days . 
each week. For' many people this 
became a ritual, a way of life terriporar- 
ily. There were about 1 5 regular 
workers'ahd various individuals -in 
Salamanca with specific expertise, con- 
tacted at the appropriate time to act as 
supervisors of a particular phase of 
construction. . . - 

Along with this construction work 
was a continuous series of fund-raising 
events: Super-Chief Night on which 
people paid to dance with the president 
of the Seneca Nation; Nightclub Night, 
with a band and dancing, held at the , 
new library while it was being reno- 
vated; a Mayor-Bail-Out at which peo- 
ple paid money to bail out the mayor 
from jail; an auction in which the ' 
mayor, the Seneca Nation president, 
and donated items were sold to the* 
highest bidder, then resojd several 
times. All the events involved as much 
of the 'community as cared to 
participate. 

In addition; plaques were engraved 
with the names of all. donors of more 
than $1,000. including clubs, busi- 



.' nesses, individuals, and institutiona. 
Local industries donated supplies,\^afe 
in some cases they sold the materi^la^at 
cost to the library and installed theqd* 
at no charge. For example, a local fur- 
niture factory, Fancher Furniture, pro- 
vided at cost all the library shelving i 
with free installation and company j . 
people supervising. This represente^d 
enormous sayings. These 'local busi- 
nesses also took out advertisements in- 
the newspaper supporting the project. 

Outside Agencies 

Agencies outside the City of Sala- 
manca played almost no part in the . 
library project; Qne ^private foundation ' 
from a nearby city had previously been 
asked for a grant. It was contacted 
again during the year and respcjnded . < 
by giving a sizable ddnation' to -be 
used for furnishing the Iibrai7. Other 
than that one donatitDn and federal 
funds by:means of the CETA . 
employees, no funds or other support 
came in fr^orrt outside of the Salamanca 
c6mmunity. To this-degree also, it was 
a community effort. 

The few most-active individuals 
throughout the duration of the project, 
such as the initial -group of four leaders, 
most importantfy, did not want to 
assume total control or credit for the 



project and remove the activity from '. , 
the comrhunity. They- wanted people in 
Salamanca to feel that the library was 

;:theirs.:- • , .. ; w-:.-- .•:^';,'V:.' 

IMPACT OF THE LIBRARY 

PROJECT ,■ . 

Direct Consequences for the /' 
Cdmnnunity ■■'"■'^'j- 

The most obvious consequence of . 
thg^year-long reconstruction activity is^ 
a new connmunity Iibrai7i;the iibrar^^^^ 
attractive^; it holds approxirriately 7"^ 

■ 33,000 volumes f(5r us^ by the com- : 
mUnity. The people of Salamanca have 
shown their appreciation for th(9 work 
done>by increasing their usage of the 

: library, and severaljocal groups use 
the. mfeeting room each day: 

The residents of this community - 
have experienced another conse- . , 
quence of the library .project, in that- ; 
they have now completed another suc- 
cessful community action. They are 
more sure of their ability as a commu- 
nity to Complete projects and more 
aware of themselves as a community, 
^as a group of people who function well 
together:':' - ^ ; 

Indirect Consequences of, the , 
Project . vv " 

In Salamanca, a network of involved 
people has arisen out of the library proj- 
ect. They know each other as people, 
as co-workers, and as neighbors. Aftqr 
the library was built, the same group of 
people who continually worked on the 
construction of the facility "Came , 
together and worked cooperatively on 
other projects.' 

For example, in June 1 979 many of 
the same people completed the^con- 

r structibn of a home for a local family 
with three sons disabled with muscular 
dystrophy. The home "was built so that 

A these boys could move around freely 

Vand easily and so that their parents 
could care for them. Local clubs. 

. organizations, industries, and skills 
were all involved in this project, as they 
were in the previous one. As before. 
an ad hoc group put an ad in the 



papefi opened a savings account ir 
..the -local bank, and began tlie ac^l 
construction work in June 1 978. 

the Jaycees. in cooperation v^ith a 
group of parents working in a boosters 
club/were able to form a marcm^ 
band of about 165 ypung peorae in : . 
Salarriarica; Th^ *'can do" attitilide was 
another spin-off or consequence of the 
library project. : 

Long-Range.Ghanges in . 

.Salanpanea, • 

AlthoUgh:Salamanca wil^ s^^ave to- 
deal with larger economifi aiiMjfepula- • 

Jion probienns. ^s will many sjBa 
communities\the people hiave now - 
created a counterforce to this decline. 
Many of the problecns'*'from Which they 
suffer are to eome extent beyond their 

: solution.as a community. Yet the con- . 
Crete things that a community can do 
to improve and mobilize itself have 
begun. |n Salamanca. The less-visible 
changes, iikie the sense of working 
together gfnd cooperation, resulting 
from a project like the library construc- 
tion may eventually make, the differ- 
ence in terms of how the people of that , 
community respond'to other crises that 
occur and to outside efforts to. assist 
them with the management of eco- 
nomic decline or the possible future, 
upswing in their economic status/ It.: 
they continue in their pattern of corri-: 
munity volunteerism and participation, 
they will be in a strong position .to take 
advantage of any benefits that may be 
available to them. They'have formed 
themselves into a community with 
strong ties among organizations and 
clubs and with a spirit of cooperation ■ 
between in^iduals and local govern- 
ment and ;ifistitutidns. 

Leadership 

The core leadership group of four 
people responsible for the library proj- 
ect in Salamanca would be, and have 
been, the first to say that this was a 
community effort. Yet, some individual 
or small group, as in this project, has to 
take the lead in making things happen. 
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New bandstand in Salamanca, a-part ofMocal community impro^^^^ 



It is important to keep in mind that the 
leadership for this project operated as 
an informalgroup, using existing formal 
organizations and agencies to assist in 
a variety of ways over a relatively con- 
centrated period of time. 

Tndividuals in this 6ore group brought 
:a variety of helpful skills and personali- 
ties to the project.. These included 
beil^g accessible to. people in the 
communit)^0nd wjljing to do extra for it 
in unusual Avays. such^as Super-Chief ^ 
^Night.' the Cbrfimunity Auction, and the 
Mayor Bail-Out fund-raising schemes, 
and having knowledge and 'Skills in 
constructiGn, organization, and publicity. 
Community projects lend to bring out 
what . might othenA^ise be unrealized 
and, perhaps, unappreciated leadership 
capacities in local residents. 

Connmunity Networks 

Salamanca is a community with 
strong links between the various clubs, 
organizations, and institutions. Various 
relatively new groups and organizations 
that serve to coordinate actiyities and 
programs in the.community exist. As 
mentioned before, the Salamanca Area 
Economic Development Committee, 
which has existed since 1977, is con-. 



cerned with cddrdinatirfg economic 
development for the city and surround- ■ " 
ing area. The Salamanca. Positive; 
Action Committee is also coordinative . 
in its purpose, but aims more generally 
. at community, improvement and is able 
to count on the cooperation of many of 
Salamanca's^roups, clubs, institutions, 
_ancl organizations. 

in addition to these formally consti- 
tuted grpups, informal groups function 
in the community, as evidenced, in the " 
library project its^^lf. With no formal :/ . 
incorporation or structure, the project 
group nrlanaged to-mobilize the entire ' ; 
community to complete the 9-month 
library construction. 

Involvement • ■' \ 

The library project turned out to be 
largely a local self-help effort. Total . . 
community awareness was essential .to . 
the project. Furthermore, direct involve- : 
ment through a variety of means on the : 
part of many individuals, orgariizations. 
and businesses was essential to the . 
project. Involvemeni jn th is instance 
included individual contributions of 
money, volunteer labor, the contribution 



of materials, and the input of an unde- 
termined number of hours in ^eetings 
to plan, sell, and carry out the projfect. 
■Each segment or form of inv&lvenneiiit 
contributed to the successful outcome 
of the project. 

■■ The Salamanca library project helps 
to point out the variety of approaches 
to local action that are possible. For 
^example, thiS'pi'oject involved an infor- 
mal organizational approach, in con- 
trast to the formal not-for-profit 
orgariizational approach used in t^e 
other projects studied: It was evident to 
the authors that the people of Sala- . 
manca, as in the other projects we 
have studied, were very proud of what 
they had accomplish'ed.:VVe expect that 
this; feeling of pride and'accomplish- 
ment will be Carried forward into the 
initiation of future action efforts within 
Salamanca. 

In an article on (;jommunit^ structure, 
one sociologist discusses wiiat he calls . 
Ilcommunity field," By that term, he 
means this people and associatiofis in 
any comnnunity that work together to 
solve problems and talje positive 



action. He makes the following cpm- 
ment on the importance of a strong 
"community field": 

While some communities may grad- 
ually lose their community ties and . 
cease to exist, those with a strong 
community field comprising many ; 
• actors and associations form such 
distinctive and unique patterns of . 
behavior that external changes affect 
them much less.^^ 

Apparently Salamanca is a community 
where the "community field" has 
increased in strength since the low 
pdirit of 1 976. Consequently, one ^ 
would expect thatrthe-community^will ; 
operate from a position of increased 
strength and cohesion in anticipating or 
responding to external forces affecting 
it.. • 

Another case study that had to do 
partially with building reuse was the 
Sinclairville project to create an apart- 
ment building for low-income senior 
citizens. 




Transformation-of a School Building Into 
SECTION 5 Rental Housing' for Senior Citizens 



INTRODUCTION 

This project may be^specially perti- 
nent to many New York State commu- 
nities since it speaks to two different 
but.common problems: what to do vyith 
empty school <buildings arid how to ^ 
■serve the housing needs of the elderly. 
, Many scliobi districts In New York 
State are facing difficulties resulting 
frorti lower elementary and secondary 
sctibol enrollments. 0 he 6f these i§ the 
disposal or reuse of 'unused school 
buildings. I\j!lbst of the school districts 
are not financially in a position to rpain- 
tain ar> extra building for any length of 
tinne. and" they must decide what to. do ' 
with the property, including the possibil- 
ity of recycling it for the connmunfty's 
use. and. welfare. The people of Sin- 
clairville and the townships of Gerry ' 
and Charlotte faced this problem and 
chose to rehabilitate their emptyi.school ' 
. building into apartments for low-income . 
senior citizens. 

This report documents the process 
in Sinclairville, New York, that resulted 
in a. 23-unit^senior citizens' rental hous-: 
ing complex kppwn as Charlotte Villa. 
The building, originally built as an ele- v 
rpentary school \n 1923/was later used 
as the central administration building 
and as a storage basement for the 
school district. The effort to transform it 
began in 1 976, and now, 4 years later, 
the apartments are being rented and 
occupied. 

That effort involves an active com- 
munity group that wprkecffhroughout 
-the entire 4 years and still is working in 
the day-to-day activities of the building 
and its tenants: a local developer who 
began his experience with federally: 
funded lovy-income housing for the ; v 
elderly with this particular project; sev- 
eral federal,. state, and county agencies 
' actin^o^ variety of roles to aid the ^ 
local residents in the project. 
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Figure 9. Towns and places in Chautauqua County, 1970 



ENVIRONMENT 

Chautauqua County > 

Chautauqua County is the western- 
most county in New York State (see 
fig. ;9)..The county's total population in 
4 976 was 1 47,305 with a distribution 
of 54.8 percent urban and 45.2 per- 
cent rural. This is one of nearly . 30 
counties in New York State that Host \ 
population in^ 1 970 because^f out- 
migration of people. It is not a wealthy 
county, ranking in 1969 as 39th amopg 
the state's 57 counties in median fam- 
ily income.' In a Chautauqua County 
Office for the Aging publication of the * 
mid-1970s the county's situation and 
problems are summed up: 

Chautauqua County shares a ' 
number of characteristics with the 
Industrial North East: A slower and 
smaller overall economic groWth rate 
than the nation as a whole, the 
relatively static population and 
number of jobs (frequently cited as 



the most critical problem for the 
•County in. the 1970s) and lagging: 
rate of qapitai investment and 
economic expansion. The County's 
location, terrain and; depresjsed 
economic state, coupled with its 
: population put-migration pattern 
contributed to ^the official designation 
as part of Appalachia.2^;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

This same publication concludes that 
tfiese factors also affect the number of 
and situation confronting the elderly in. 
the county. As of 1.977, 1 7.9 percent of 
the total population consisted of people 
6^ years of age and over. 1n 1 970 that 
figure was 12.4 percent with a depend- 
ency ratio of 28.4 percent (the number 
of persons under 15 and over 64 years 
of age to the number of pei'sons in the 
age gi'oup of 15 to 64).3 As docu- 
mented b^ the Office for the Aging ' 
Chautauqua County has a need for 
housing, as well as other services, for 
the elderly. 




Sinclairville 

. Sinclairville; located on the line. : 

: between Gerry; and Charlotte town- 
ships, is in the center of Chautatiqua 

-.County surrounded by dairy farms. The 
;1 970 population of Gerry Township 

, was i ,636 "with Sinclairville r^gpresent- 
ing 629 of. that figure.^ In: 1 977 the ' 
estimated population of the village was 
740. a drop of 4,1 percent from 1970.^ 
The largest enhplpyer in this rural . 
community is the school district. There 

/ is no Ideal barik'or shopping in 
Siriclairyille, and residents go to james- 
town and Dunkirk (about 1 5 miles \ 
either way) fgr necessary services. 

• In the village and townships that are 
part of the area covered in this project, 

■■■ a variety^ of things were going on during , 
1 976, many of them arising from the 
bicentennial celebrations of that year, 

^ The local historical society bought and 
restored an old building on the main . 
street in the village and turned it into a 
museum. The town, village, and school ; 
boards werie also involved in "bicenten- 
nial eventa in their respective areas.. 

In addition, the County Office for the 
Aging in Mayville began to focus its 
energy on elderly housing and cpn- 
ducted a^survey of the county's needs 
throughout Chautauqua bounty at that 
time. On a local level this helped to 
generate activity, interpst, and concern 
for the elderly and their particular prob- 
lems. These concerns and problems 
were topics of discussion at local meet- 
ings as well as at the County Office for 
the Aging Advisory Board meetings. 

'■ The focus t)n elderly housir>g was 
appropriate to Sinclarrville since a high 
proportion of older pebpl^, live in and . 

found the village, imany of whom are 
ine and isolated from necessary ser'- . 
vices. An analysis of the Office for the 
. Aging statistics for the county showed 

• that many of these people were very 
interested in-affordable rental housing! 
Other important facts came out of the 
county-level survey done by this 
agency in 1976. It showed the largest 
bloc of poverty problenns in the county 
to be anriong widows. It indicated that " 
in Chautauqua County, out of the 60- 



■ plus age group, 49 percent were not 
living in a husband-wife situation.' " 
Further. this survey showed that the 
older a person became; the more likely 
it was that he or she would be • 

. aibne.^- v;.- ;.. 
; The agency's interest in 1 976 in " 
housing for the elderly helped to spark 
interest in the Sinclairville community, 
and two local residents decided to 
organize an information group to ana- 
lyze and to act upon the needs of the 
elderly in the community. ^ 

INITIATION OF ACTION 

Development of Organization for. 
Action ' ^ 

puring .1975'and 1976 a Sinclairville 
resident was serving on the Chautau- 
qua County Office for the Aging Advi- 
sory Board and was also a member of 
the local senior citizens' group in. his 
own community. He was familiar ^ith . ■ 
the cpunty agency's concern for hous- 
ing and with the successful housing 
deyelopm^t for the elderly ]n a nearby 
community. He invited the director of 
the County Office for the Aging to . 
come to a nneeting of senior citizens in 
•Sinclairville and discuss housing needs 
and projects for thf'elderly with the . 
group. As a^ result of this meeting, it 
was decided to approach the Charlotte 
Town Board with the geed of housing 
for the elderly. Tyvo local residents 

■ along with the director of the County 
Office for tbe Aging met with, the town 
board to discugs the need and tp seek 
the. board's assistance; The 'response 
of the town board was positive. How- 
ever, it was suggested that the group 
pursue the need independently rather 
than through' the formation of a housing 
authority by the town board. Following 
the town board meeting, a core group 
of local people called a series of meet- 
ings in the spring of 1976 in Sinclair- 
ville to pursue the idea of providing 
housing for the elderly. As one of the 
initial steps in this process, they con- 
ducted a survey of housing needs for 

•the elderly in their area. They founci, for 
example, that there were 87 people in 
Sinclairville over 60 years of age. 

The township. of Charlotte, in which 



most of the project activity took place, • 
j*s a small, rural community with a 
stable population; everyone knows 
everyone else: This familiarity with ; > 
each other helped the survey work^but " 
in going door to door, the local peopte . 
^ gained an even greater knowledge of ^ ^ 
their comnnunity and of the particular . - .^ 
situation of the elderly in it. The survey 
work drew other local people into the 
activity, and.around 20 people. attended 
the local meetings that continued into - 
the fall of that year. 



Role of the External Agent 

The director of the County Qffice for 
the Aging, involved in the early part of . 
this project, invited the Chautauqua 
County housing coordinator to become 
involved in this community action, : . 
since the coordinator would be rtiore 
familiar with housing procedures. 
These, two individuals acted in advisory: 
roles, helping the gi'oup to .make kQy 
decisions and to become more aware 
of resources and alternatives that were 
currently available to therii. They 
brought with them tt) these discussions 
their techhjcal. expertise with regard to " 
funding, development, and community ,^ 
organization. They advised the group tq^ 
legally incorporate to facilitate federal - 
funding and make any financial arrange- 
ments more rSecure. They had several 
suggestions about developers in the 
area and whether or not the group 
should undertake to do the develop- » 
m6nt project themselves. Yet, they pri- 
marily responded to the community's 
assessment of its own nfeeds and to its 
decision. to take action to fulfill this . 
need. 

The county agency representatives • 
brought a countywide perspective and ' 
background of experience to the proj- 
ect. They also acted to encourage the 
local, leaders when things slowed 
down„ ais they invariably do. Yet, they : 
were still participants in the meetings, 
learning more of how this particular ' 
community functioned. Local members . 
of the community brought with them 
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into the early discussions their familiar- 
ityiwith people, property, and local re-, 
sources in general, which was crucial, 
to the decisions that had to be made.; 

EXPANSION OF ACTION 
SYSTEM 

The: Sinclairville 76'ers for Better : 
Living^ r ^: - ■ 

In the fall of 1 976, this informal 
group decided to legally . incorporate 
: into:a riot-for -profit corporation, electing 
; officers and drawing up a constitution 
and bylaws. The members had consid- . 
ered the idea of worl<ing under a pre- 
viously incorporated group inthe 
community^ one that would have a 
broad enough charter to include their / 
purpose! Since they found no group of 
this kind.. they decided to form their ; 
own corporation. They completed the * 
survey of local ne^sds and were satis- 
fied that a project for rental housing for 
senior citizens was a viable and impor- , 
tant one. About two-dozen members 
made up the newly formed corporation. 
They came into it in a variety of ways: 
■ through the local survey; through the 
town and village meetings where this 
project was discussed, and through-^ 
advertisements and publicity about the 
meetings and the group's intentions/ 
During the bicentennial year, the qroup - 
held various fund-raising events, which 
also widened their familiarity in the 
community. 

Leadership^ 

People who could bring in their own 
experience and expertise made up the 
leadership of this organization. The 
president of the 76*ers is a grants 
administrator for the school district, and 
if was she who first heard about the 
irnpending sale of the schooPs central 
administration building. The vice- 
president of the group is the town , 
supervisor, who' also worked in the 
highway department, bringing Intimate 
knowledge of the area to the leadership 
[ of the group. 

New leadership ennerged as ttte or- 
ganization developed, and these people 



• also brought in vital skllls and expe- 
rience/The treasurer of the organiza- 
tion had ar^ electrical business of his . 
own for many years and was familiar 
with accounts keeping and finances. • 
One other active member had a back- 
ground of cqrnrh unity involvement, 
including a voiunteer^ire. department." 
Legal expertise came fronn the com- 
munity when- a local attorney agi'eedtd 
help the group^and became a member 

of 'r- ' ; 

'. As the community mobilized -its own 
resources, thi ngs were proceeding at 
the county level that would^affeHt it. 
The County Department of Planning . 

: and Development created a hot7for- 
profit coi'pQration called Ghautauqua \ 
Home Rehabilitation and Improvement 
Corporation (CHRIC) to provide techni- 
cal assistance to municipalities and 
groufps in the area of housing. The . 
director of CHRIC was to provide'help 
in seeking funds, in dealing with federal 

^agencies like the Appalachian Regional 

■Commission and the Farrriers Hdnfie. 
Administration, ifi negotiating with 
developers, and in covering other 
aspects of housing rehabilitation and- 
construction. ThiSrrole was perfbrnled 
iri the Sinclairvillefproject from the 
inception of CHRIC to the time when 
the project could move on its own; _ 

. Development of Project Plan 

Once they set their goal as housing 
for the elderly, the first thing to be : 
decided on was a sitd for such hous- ■ 
ing. During the fall of 1976, the 76*ers 
appoirited a committee to look into ► . 
possible site locations. Shortly after-, 
wards, the Ca^adaga Valley School 
district decided to self the central 
administration building, since it was no 
longer feasible to maintain it for -school 
use. Among other alternative?, the Sin- 
clairville group considered the schoor 
building, which is located in the central 
part of the village, and eventually . 
decided to approach the school board 
with an offer to buy it. The group made 
the- offer in early 1977. 

Before further plans could emerge, 
the group made certain key decisions. . 
The members considered the idea of 
doing the rehabilitation themselves: fil- 



ing the application for federal funding,/ . 
• hiring contractors and architects, and .. 
so forth. But they had also discussed ' 
hiring a developer to take over fprthem 
and work with thenn on the project; 
Two different developers from James- 
town hkd been^invited to the early ; ^ 
meetings.of the Sinclairville 76*erSv' ,.- . 
They presented proposals for rehabilita-: 
tion of the building. In the end, it vyas 
decided to hire one of the two devel- . ; 
opers who had previous experience . . ; 
with housing for the elderly and nursing 
home construptibn. The 76'ers worked 
with this particular developer from the 
fall of 1976 to the ?pring of 1977. . .. 

In the spripg of 1.977 ^ committee 
from the 76'ers attended the- school 
board meetings and made its intentions 
kriown to the board. Several things ^ 
operated in its favt)r at that time. The • 
school board was aware that a private 
developer had restored two buildings in 
the village in anticipation of a need for 
housingfor the ski area to be devel- 
oped l^arby. When that ski area was , 
unsucfcessful. the buildings were again 
sold and. not kept in good condition. 
They became eyesores in the ;village, 
as had some similar developments in 
other communities. Therefore, the board 
was hesitant to sell the property to 
anyone outside the community who 
would feer no. particular responsibility, 
for it. In addition,' the project to create 
rental housing units would add tax 
income to the school and town budgets; 
such would not occur with an erripty 
or unused building. The board was also 
anxious to do anyttiing positive that it 
could for the Sinclairville fcommunity , 
and saw this sale as a ,step iji thai 
direction. In January 1978 the bqatd . 
decided to sell^he building tathe Sin- 
clairville 76*ers for $1 5,000, but had to 
advertise publicly before the sale could 
be finalized, After. someone in the local 
community objected to the low price of 
the sale, the building. yvas offered foi- 
sale publicly through.sealed bids. In the 
spring of 1 978 it was finally sold to the 
76*ers (only bid submitted) for $25,000. 

During the time between the decision 
to hire a developer in the fall of :1976- " 



and the actual sale of the option on the 
school property in the spring of 1 978, 
many other things were going on with 
the project. (See next page for chro- 

.nology of the project.) The irttial devel- 
oper chosen by. the group w^s unable 
to fulfill the connmitment to them, arid in 

. the spring of 1 977 it ehose another 

. le'ss-experienced developer to take 
over. While working with the first one, it 
had given him the only copy of the 

. building plans; and when the relations 
were broken, the group found itself 
withput the plans and. withpM any ^ 
means of cohtactjng the representative. 
After several phone calls to various 
places, the plans were located in Syra- 
cuse where they had been left after a. 
meeting. The hew developer flew to 
Syracuse, obtained the plans, and 
immediately duplicated them: Yet this 
experience represented a significant 
delay in the progress^f tfte project. , 

The financial package of the Sin^ 
clairyille project included ah "initial loan 
from a nearby area bank for purchase 
of the property from .the school district, 
federal funding to the developer for the 
repayment of this purchase loan and 
for the rehabilitation of the ■ building, as 
well as rent subsidies to the occupants 
of these apartments where need was 
shown to exist. In March 1 978 the Sin- 
clairville 76'ers obtained a loan from a 
nearby bank for $1 .000 to buy the 

. ,op8on on the. school property. Bank 
officers were satisfied that the devel- 

• oper would eventually pick up the 
optfon. In the meantime, the developer 
began the process of applying to the 
Appalachian Regional Commission for 

. a planning loan and to FmHA for the 
major part of the funding for rehabilita- 
tion df the building. 

; FmHA has certain coniplex require- 
ments that must be met in the process 
of applying for funding. In this instance, 
the'building had t6 be inspected by*an 
architect to determine the feasibility of 
rehabilitation. The developer was 
required to raise approximately 7 per-, 
cent of the total rehabilitation cost in 




equity beforis the funding could be .. 
approved. In addition, a need for the 
housing units must be cleady proven, 
involvingNin this case, a separate , 
needs assessment survey by the ' 
developer. FmHA also required that the 
dejveloper sign an agreementito act as 
a limited profit-limited dividend corpora- 
tion for the purposes of this particular 
project. In effect this meant that the 
developer's profits from the rental of 
the housing units would not exceed a 
certain amount. ' ■ 

r Between the time of the sale of the- 
option on the school property in April 
1978 and .the actual sale of the prop - 
erty in September 1979, the school 
board agreed to maintain the building 
by 'providing electricity and'heat. and! 
boarding up windows- to preserve it . 
from vandalisrn. The board extended 
the option to buy the property several 
times during thjs year and a quarter. 
Both these decisions represent a signif- 
icant commitmenl on the part of the 
school board to the community project 
and some loss of jncoine to the school 
district, due to the cost of maintenance : 
and the delay of. the income from the ; 
;sale.-' '•■ f:- . 

; Finally, in September/l 979 the Sin- 
clain/ille 76'ers were able to buy the 
property from the school district for 
$2&,000. Before that they had coriie to 
a written agreement with the developer 
stating that he was committed to-buy- 
ing the property from. them, contingent 
on FmHA approval of the rehabilitation 
project. In the spring' of that year, . 
before the actual ^ale, word arrived 
informally that this would be the case: . 
The Sinclairville 76'ers then borrowed 
the additional $24,000 for the corpora- 
tion from the same nearby bank. It is 
clear that the.active participation of 
community leaders was a crucial ele- 
ment in the apprbvaj by FmHA of the 
project. / 

During the period when a sense of 
frustration and discouragement was 
high because of delays, the 76'ers, 
with advice from the developer, devised .- 
means of enlisting outside support. They 
asked for help from their member of 



Congress in Washington. They called ■ 
on the cdunty people, who weris still 
directly involved, to monitor the funding 
application process and make sure it 
was correctly and promptly done. . 

IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PROJECT PLAN 

After their purchase of the school. . 
property in Septennber 1979, the 76'ers 
came to a verbal agreement, with the ' • 
developeriwith regard to their future 
Tole in the operation, of the' re ritar^^u 
Some members wouldib^ve preferred • i 
spelling out the relationship in greater . . 
detail, but the final agreernent of Aprii 
1 980 is more informal, noting that 
housing rnanagers suggested from the 
group and employed by the developier 
would screen appiicants for the rental 
units, and the 76'ers would assume an 
advisory role participating in the social 
life of the building. after it was occupied. 

In December 1 979, three months 
after the sale, the developer received' 
official FmHA approval for the project • - 
and'bought the property from the Sin- 
clairville group. With the. nhoney from 
personal funds, the developer repaid 
"the'bank directly for the group's loan, of 
$25,obo, including interest. The 76'ers: 
paid only a few municipal water bills - 
and some other small maintenance ^ ' 
costs, vyhich have 6een their only ; 
expenses to date with regard to the 
project. The developer also paid their 
attorney fees. .r ^ 

The developer organized ^ limited 
partnership to raise the necessary capi- 
tal. Limited partnerships were sold after 
the government mortgage funds v^ere . 
in place in March 1980. The developer 
paid 7 percent interest and carried 
construction costs from December; 
1979 to March 1 980 with personal , 
resources. A. limited partnership 
involves a gr<5up of individuals who 
invest a certain amount of money and 
who dp not wish to exert influence over 
the management of the company. They 
are Jn turn limiting their own liability to 
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• .. the'amount they invest and usually : 
have previously agreed with the gen- • 

' eral partner, the managing one, what 
th.eir rates of profit will be. There are - 

. also significant tax depreciation bene- 
fits attached to investment in federally 
subsidized housing, which made this 

^ project particularly attractive. It is gen- 
erally a way for the individuals to invest 
moriey in a relatively secure way. I|t Is';-: 
also a way for a developer to raise 

• capital without giving up control of th^ 
project. . . • . 

The developer in this prpject 'began 
creating a limited partnership in late, 
1979 and had acquireei legal status by 
March 1 980/ Coristruction wori< began 
on the building in January 1 980 and 

. was completed in, August, when the 
apartments 'were occupied. The total 

' ^costof the school renovation project 

Figure 10. CFirgnology of Sinclairville Project 



was $846,600. The loan secured from 
Farmers Home Administration was for, 
$790,000. The; difference of $56,600 
had to be provided by the developer.to 
CQver the' initial operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 

The Sinclairville project has received 
publicity in the local paper and in 
newspapers in nearby cities. The • 
Department of State of New York State 
recognized it as a model of develop- 
inent during a conference in Buffalo, 
New Yori<. ; 

CONSEQUENCES FOR THE 
COMMUNITY 

In. addition to-a feeling of real 
accomplishment on the part of those 
people responsible for the successful 
pompletion of this project, concrete 



May 1976 • Early, jnforma! meetings of local residents concerned 
aboiit elderly housing needs. 

• Loca! survey done to assess need. 

falU976 • Informal meetings in Sinclairville attended by county 
* agency personnel. . 

• Developer chosen with past experience In senior citizen 

housing. 

December 1976 • Legal incorporation of Sinclairville Seventy-Sixers; 

. Tor BetterUving as not-for-profit corporation. 
Mayi1977 • Second developer chosen for rehabilitation project., 
June 1977 • • Plans are lost, and, Albany is contacted for help In 
locating them. 

• The developer begins a second survey for needs 

assessment 

September 1977 • Developer submits preapplication to Farmers- Home 
Admini^tatlon. - 

March 1978 • A committee gets a loan fromra nearby bank for $1,000 
to buy the..optlon on school property. 

• Developer with 76'ers prepare 76'ers bid on property. 
April 1978 • Seventy-Si)tfirs buy the option on the school property. 

. (total price will De $25,000). 
October 1978 • School board accepts an extension on the.option. 
March 1979 • Legal agreement betweerf developer and 76'ers that he 
will buy property from them contingent on FmHA 
. approval. - ' ^* ^ 

May 1979 • Word arrives that FmHA funding has been approved. 
July 1979 . • Seventy-sixers borrow additional $24,000 from bank to. 

complete purchase of school property: 
> September 1979 • Seventy-sixers buy'^school property; the money is paid 

. and the keys are received.. 
October 1979 • A contract between the developer and the 76'ers defines 

the group's future role in the building. . 
December 1979 'The Seventy-sixers sell property to the developer. 

• Construction begins on the senior citizen housing unit. 
March 1980 • Developer's limited partnership gains legal existence. 

• Developer closes moftgaae loan with FmHA. 
August 1980 • Apartments occupied in Charlotte Villa. 



benefits will accrue to the senior citi- 
zens and to the community. The . 
apartment complex is part of other 
efforts in the area to meet the needs df^ 
the senior citizens who resfde there, tt 
represents one important step to annel-. 
iorate their lives in this community. The 
tax roles will increase with the addition ; 
of a rehabilitated: 23 -unit apartment 
building. The rehabilitated building itself 
stands as physical proof of the sue-, 
cess of this organizatiori's and the 
developer's efforts and commitment. ' 

As an example of the. kind of local. , . 
support^ crucial to this project, the Bap- : 
tist Church in Sinclairville cooperated 

" with the group in trading some land so 
that the building would have a proper 
leach field. With regard to the larger 
community, the nearby bank was ^ - 
extremely cooperative in loaning 

. money to this newly formed corpora- 
,tion. The couhty agencies were very 
helpful and fulfilled their responsibilities 
to the Ideal people with more than what 

-was expected of them. 

Marfy of the 76'ers say that they 
have learned a great deal themselves 
through the development process: 
Words/expressed frequently are 
patience, endurance, and workirig 
.together, or a sense of community in 
work. Although the 76'ers as a group 
do not represent the entire community 
of Sinclairville or Charlotte! they 
required the support of various town 
' and Village entities. The town and vil- 
lage governments showed their support 
for the project. in^zoning, sewage, and 
' propert:y. linej^rrangements. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Organization 

Most of the seven lOMTdevelopment 
projects studied used-^ot-for-profit f 
organization as the basis for their oper- 
ation. Obviously, such an organisational 
•framework is not necessary, to every 
local development project. However, 
the prevalence of the not-fpr-profit/ or- 
, gariization approach was not something 
. that was anticipated, at' least by tne . 
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Sinclaiiville housings for the ejderly 



authors, at the initiation of these stud- 
ies/ The Sinclairville group, not unlike 

"the other/groups studied/ made«stra- 
tegic use of the not-for-profit organiza- 
tion as. a base of operations. 
. :Sec6ndlyi: existing organizations and 
programs at fhe county level were 
impprtaht to the Initiation arid^ ' 
tion of the Sinclairville project. The- 
Ghautauqua County Office for the 
Aging helped to point out the need for 
elderly housing and to identify the pos- 
sibilities for local action. Further assist- 
ance was provided to the project , 

'. through the office of the Ghautauqua . 
County housing coordinator. Thus, the 
existence of county, level agencies and 
programs related to housing proved 
important to the local, somewhat paral- 
lel, not-for-profit prgariization address- 
ing the problem' of. housing for senior 
citizens. An important relationship grew 
Up between the local community proj- \ 
ect leaders and their organization and 

- county level programs and staff. 



Public and Private Mix ; ■■ 
The Sinclairville project represents 
an important mix.bf public and private 
involvement. Local community leaders ' 
initially approached the local govern- ' 
ment with the need for housing for. 
senior citizens. .That meeting and 
fpllow-up discussions .led to the forma- 
tion of a local independent citizens 
group. The citizens group eventually 
formed a quasi-public not-for-profit 
corporation, the Sinclairville>76'ers 
Association for Better Living. The Sin- 
clairville 76'ers chose to use a private 
developer to carry out their'housing 
plan and to eventually own the housing 
. unit The associatibn further elected not 
to require any formal or binding agree- ' 
ment covering their continued involve- . 
ment with the project once it was , 
completed. Thus, the apartment com- 
plex as it now. stands is a privately Y 
operated facility with local people play- 
ing an advisory role, a situation set Lip 
informally with^ the developer. 



The.privately owned apartnrient V • 

S started out as a local cprTlmunity^pr9j^.'^ ' 
ecL That - local involvement, through the ■ 

;fSincIain/il!e 76'ers; Was a 

i in the : priyate;deveIoper's being able to • 
secure thgrriece^ 

■.■Jhe^Farm^ The 

^special, positive relationship between^ . 

phe local organization and the devel-^ - ■ 

^ dper; was essential to the ;s 
this project. 
The Sinclaiiville, housing unit fof " 

,:senibr citizens hafs; provided a useful; v. 
case study: The unused'school build- 

. ing has been successfully converted to: 
a comfortable housing complex. Senior ; 
citizens: have been provided a new. ; 
;housing alternative. That housing alter- 
native, in many instances,, nnakes hous- 

.. ing formerly occupied by the new 
renters available to ot her families. In . 
addition, in this instance, property has 
been added to the local tax rolls. It is . 
expected that local churches, mer- . i: ; 

■ chants; and other elements of the Sin- 
clairville community will experience a . 
positive effect from the increased 

V number of senior citizens. 

In this case, it appears that the reno- . 
yation of the school building has 
worked out satisfactorily vyith regard to 
cost and accpmniddation, as com- :. 
pared vyith the alternative of building a 
completely new facility. This was one 
off the issuds that had to be resolved ' 
early in the project. . 

One other community action project 
that had to do with senior citizens' 
housing occurred in Sherfciurne, New 
York, but in this instance a new facility 

. was constructed rather than an old one 
rebuilt. 
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SECTION 6 Housing 



for Senior Citizens 



INTRObuCTIQli^ 

This report is a case study W Grace 
Mandr; the recently constructed (April 

. 1978) apartments for senior citizens 
located in Sherburne. New York. Sher- 
burne is a small ruraK village of nearly 

: 1,50.0 people in northern Chenango 
County (see fig. t1 )^ and is not unlike 
other small villages throughout New 
York State. Grace Manor represents 
one kind of community development . 



project .desig to, meet the housing 
needs bf-senior' citizens in rural areas. 

The Sherburne senior) citizens hous- 
ing. project had its origin at 'the county , 
level rather than .through the efforts of 
local village and area people. This 
differs from many development efforts. 
initiated at the local commuriity level. . 
Much of this report, therefore, has to 
do with organization ^j|^initiation of ; 
action external to/ but: eventually in col- 
laboration with, the local community. 



Considerable effort on the part of sev- 
eral people in key organizations at the 
county, and local levels has culminated 
in the establishment of housing for 
senior citizens. 

Chenango County is a predopninantly 
rural county. It had a 1970 population 
of slightly over 46,000 with approxi-. 
mately 37,500 (about 80%) living in - ' . 
rural areas; Just over 1 1 percent of the. 
. population was 65 years of age and 
over. Town populations are relatively . 
small— no town has a population of 
more thanHoiOOO, 

bRGANiziNG TO MEET 
HOUSING NEEDS 

Like many other ai'eas in the state, 
Chenango County has experienced a 
housing shortage: Housing options 'f6r 
low- and moderate-income families 
have been limited, and financing for 
such housing has been difficult to 
obtain. In an attempt to.address some 
of. these heeds, the ChS'nango County 
Planning Board and the Home Eco- ' 
norriics Division of Cooperative Exten- 
sion jointly sponsored a Housing 
Conference in Norwich. New York, in 
May 1 972. The major, objectives of t^is 
conference were to provide information 
concerning housing problems and to 
stimulate the development of an ad 
hoc housing committee to deal with 
these problems. 

Housing Couricil Formation 

Following the conference, and in " 
preparation for the formation of the 
housing committee, two meetings of 
.interested persons were held. Then, in 
August 1972 the Housing Council of 
■ Chenango County was formed. The . 
council was composed of a broad 
range of people, including representar 
tives from area citizens, county 
governmeht, a local bank, a news- . 
paper, real estate companies, a utility 
company, out-of-county agencies, and 



Figure* 11. Towns and places in Chenango County'. 1970 




the following agencies or offices: Public 
Health, farmers Home Administration, 
Chamber of Commerce, Head Start, 
County Attorney, Chenango Develop^ 
ment Project, Opportunities for Che- 
nango, County Planner and Planning 
Board, Cooperative Extension, Depart- 
. ment of Social Services, and the Nor- • 
Wich Housing Authority. 
■ Council membership was voluntary; 
there were no salaried positions. The 
state purpose and objectives of the 
council were as follows: • 
. • To define, document, and clarify ; 
• the "housing problems in terms of 

their nature and magnitude; 
• • To increase the housing options 

available in Chenango County; 

• To develop community awareness 
. of housing problems ah^ suppbrt for 

specific housing program's;" 

• fo.form a nonprofit housing cor- 
poration, (which can carry out 
appropriate construction and rehabili- 
tation programs, depending^ on public 
and private assistance available; 

• To impro've^conditions of rental 
housing by assisting both occupants . 
and property owners; ' 

• To assist potential home buyers 
and developers to make maximum 
use of existing public and'private . 
funding opportunities;- 

• To assist home owners in nhatters 
relating to their particular housing 
needs.' 

Initial Council Activities. v 

Dunng the first 2 years of operation, 
members of the council began to work 
on housing needs in the county. Since 
one of its objectives wa% to develop 
and construct housing'and rehabilita- 
tion projects, the council planned to 
incorpofate as a nonprofit housing 
development corporation. (The council 
had no funciihg. Donations from threie 
area businesses provfded Incorporation 
fees, and: legal services were donated 
by the county attorney.) 

One of the first problems the council 
dealt with vyas the lack of communica- 
tion between tenants and landlords. To 
improve this situation, a subcommittee 
was fonrTed to develop a handbook for 
property owners'and rentei's in which- 



> the rights anb responsibilities of each = 
were outlined. \ ' ' 

As council'members worked^on . 
assessing housing problems, they 
decided that little Information was ; 
available on specific community hous-. 
ing needs. The council concluded that 
a housing survey would provide perti- 
nent, information to direct ]ts members 
in assessing the essentiafhousihg 
needs'of the community; The Depart- ., 
ment of Rur^l Sociology ^t Cornell Uni- 
versity was contacted to help the 
council set up, administer, and evaluate 
the data from this type of survey. T 

During 1973 the housing council's . 
education committee, collaborated with 
the Boarfl of Cooperative Educational 
Services to develop a program aimed 
at teaching basic housing maintenance 
and renovation. Also, during that year, 
work proceeded, on the housing survey. 

As council members became 
involved with these projects, they 
begah to consider the advantages in 
erriploying a full-time staff member to 
coordinate their work.' The Chenango 
County Board of Supervisors was 
approached arid asked for an appr©c_^ 
priation of $15,000, to fund the position 
of coordinator and that of a- part-time 
secretary. In' late 1973 this funding was 
appP'oved, and the housing council 
began to look for applicants for the 
position othousing coordinator. 

Incorporation and Houising ■■ \ 
Alternatives v ; . 

. In the spring of 1974 the housing 
council hired a hou^sing coordinator. 
Soon after that, the incorporation was 
completed. The name of the housing 
council was changed to the Chenango 
Housing Improvement Program, Inc., or 
CHIP. A local church donated $500 to 
CHIP to use toward operating expenses. 

With a full-time coordinator engaged 
and incorporation accomplished, CHIP ' 
began to move toward more extensive 
housing projects. The following Ideas 
were considered. • 

. Opportunities for Chenango (OFC), ai 
county agency, submitted a proposal to 
CHIP to "improve the quality of low- 



income housing in Chenango County." " 
OFC suggested that CHIP build new, 
low-cost housing, for low-income; fami- 
lies. This vyas to be accomplished by 
purchasing precut units for the . homes 
and using volunteers, building trade 
students, and^hnembers frbm the family 
for whom the home was being built. .. 
Following compleilon of the house and 
after the family had moved In, CHIP , 
would acquire title to the family -s 
former home, remodel, and sell it at*a ,; 
profit. It was contended that through • 
this prograrii CHIP could e\/entually^; ; 
acquire enoug h capital; to ; bee ome self- 
sustaining and begin hiring people to . 
do this work. . ^ .'" 

Another idea Involved the building of 
low-cost housing either fpr sale or ren- 
tal to low-income families. The housing 
coordinator and several members of 
CHIP visited Stirling ^Homex, a com- 
pany in Avon, New York, producing - : 
modular housing. Jhis company had 
gone bankrupt and was liquidating its 
stock at reduced prices. CHIP, wanted 
tQjDurchase some of these units with 
Farmers Home Administration (FmHA) 
funding. To receive funding for these , 
units, the FmHA had to approve them. 
CHIP acquired plans for the two- and 
three-bedroom uhlts aftd sent them to 
the FmHA offices in Syracuse for . 
approval. Then CHIP began looking for 
land .on which to erect these homes. 

CHIP was interested in locating land 
that might be donated to it for housing 
sites. There was a 3-acre plot of land 
located on the old town dump in South 
Otselic. In the fall of 1 974, CHIP 
requesi^ed that the ^citsellc Town Board ■ 
donate the land for a housing project. 
After rejecting this request, the board 
reversed its ^clsion and*agreed to 
CHIP's/equest. Then the board re- 
versed Itself again. (This change was 
attributed to the town's reluctance to 
have housing developed for low- , • 
Income families.) To date no low-cost ' 
housing projects have, been developed. 

Narrowing the Focus 

CHIP then decided' to alter its search 
:,for land Instead of looking at possible 
sites aoywhere within the county,. areas.: 
of greatest housing need would 
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ideniilied, and land availability within 

■ (hose areas assessed. After a cpmpar- 

■ ison of housing shortages within the ; 
county^ CHIP selected Bainbridge, 
Greene, Oxford, and Sherburne as the 
area§ of greatest need. Up to this time;.. 

: the Sherburne community was esse n- 

.: •tiai||^unaware of the existence of CHIP. 
. iefes wer^ mailed to realtors in the 
four^towns advising them of CHIP'S 

. desire to locate property for a housing 

■development. CHIP wanted land of at 
least 1 acre in size to accommodate 
* 10.DfJihe Stirling Homex.modular^units. 
At the same time, CHIP'S housing 
coordinator began contacting individo-' 

. als in these towns concerning land 
they might, be willing to sell. 

In Decem*ber 1974, while CHIP was 
engaged in- the search for property, the 

■FmHA changed its lending regulations 
to airow not-for-profit corporations to 
borrow an extra 2 percent on rural ren- 
tal housing loans to provide operating 

' capital. Since CHlP-had no funding for . 
operating capital, the regulatory- change 
would enable CHIP to proceed mpre 
easily with its proposed project: 

Available land was located in Oxford. 
Greene; and Sherburne. The Oxford 
land was investigated, and in JUne : 

■ 1975 a bid was submitted to the 
. owners. The purchase offer was 

rejected by the owners as too low. and 
CHIP began to concentrate on other 
. sites. One site that seemed to have 
potential was located in Sherburne, and 

■ in the fall of 1 975 a 90-day option was 
taken on that property. (This option 
was renewed every 90 days until the 
lot was purchased in 1977.) 

- At this point nnembers of CHIP 
began to change ' the focus of the pro- 
posed development. Having assessed 
the difficulty of obtaining available, land, 
community acceptance, and financing 
on-a low-income family development, 
the organization sought to concentrate 
more on housing for low- and 
moderate-income senior citizens. 
■Although apparently changing direction, 
CHIP was not-eliminating the possibility 



of giving help t'6 "a brpad range of Jovv-- , ; 
incgme, families. M^ny senior citizens; \ 
lived alone or with one. other: person in 
large homes. If apartrnehts, were to be \ 
built for senior citizen^, their . houses 
coufd be put orfthe. market and. the.. - 
housing pptions for low-income families-^ 

increased. • , V \ ' 
; To assess the feasibility of building 
apartrhents for senior citizens^ Jetters; 
were ;Seht to area contractbfS'request-^ 
ing bids for constrtictibn of this type of 
unit. Several site$ had beep considered 
possibilities for a development, but j 
toward l|ie end of- 1975 the Sherburne ; 
site Bp)peared to be the best. ;Plans;fc)r : 
,two apartment; bUildings'vAth four:- 
apartments each' on the Sherburae 
property were develop^d^by, one con- 
tractpr! These plans .pf-Qvided. for fully . .^ 
equipped kitchens in %ifurhisKiey;o^ 
bedr^oom apartments with a coin- . 
operated laundiV in each buijdifigr;" - ■ 

INVOLVEMENT:6F THE , 
LOCAL COMMUNITY 

The next step was to ascertain the 
amount of interest Jn this type of devel-" 
opment by senior citizens in the Sher- 
burrie area.- Additionally ."^FmHA 

. required this type of information for a 
loan application. Late in 1975 a survey 

. questionnaire, was distributed to senior 
citizens in the village and town of 
Sherburne; and in some outlying areas ■ 
through the Sherburne CounpiLof ' 
Churches, the Sherburne-Earlville 
School System, and the Sherburne 
Sixty-Plus Dinner Club, a county- 

' sponsored nutrition program for senior 
citizens. Unless this survey indicated 
local interest in the project, FmHA offi- 
cials were reluctant to support it; and 
the CHIP board recognl2!fed that without 
. local acceptance the liwject could not 
be carried through to completion.. 

A follow-up visit was made by CHIP 
dfficials to the Sixty-Plus Dinner Club to 
further explain plans for the develop- 
ment. Members of tjiis organization 
demonstrated sugport for "the project 
with over 20 people indica'ling strong 
interest in renting an apartment. CHIP 
made plans to proceed. . 




.Si)^:ty-P1us pinrier 4l^b • •:. • 

. .■ Th§ Sixty-Plus Dinner Glub'had been - 
fbunded, in Chenango County in Janu- 
ary; 1,974vlt was. sponsored ydurihg the 
first year by Chenango Qounty 'Coqp-^^ 
erative Extension and thereafter by the " 
Chenango County Offjce for the Aging^ 
and the Chenango County Board of^ 
: Superyisbrs. There, are seven clyls^ln 
the county located Jri Bainbridgeij : ; l;;^ '■' 
^Greiene. New- Berlin, Nonwich; Oxford; . 
Sherburne^ and South ©tselic^ Each.; - .^ }: \ .> 
club im part of a dourity hutrition pro-':. :•• :• . :. 
' grarn'funded by Title^ll (?f nhe::blder .: . v.; 
VAmei^icans Act Of i 965:Jt is^pen :tb; 
anyorje oyer^6G year^f pf lage: ;an^^ ;^ 
' ;vides'ja cbrribiri^d -prdgnalnh of: h^^ •. 
lundies (at:a nom/nal;^^ 
I' recreation; ■arid-va^^ 
■* ancie^:^uch agi eounselirig, h^lpl^^ 

sh6[Dping/.tran$por1^^^^ < 
• r-livered to^ the:;h6me, " ^ i/^^^ 

■ For ever^iq'^^'thei'e 'is a site man- :>V: 
: ager and a' Sixty^Plus Site'C^ncil ; 
.'composed of individuals living '^^^^^^ 

..■Virig iri the area /.The'se ihdividu^ P''0^!; .' 
yide guidande for the: clubs and s§rve;:, /. 
as:a :liaispln with the^cbmrnunity. 1^^^^^^^ 
, Sherburne the ; site ■ council irid udes .1 0 : ■ 
V rhembers; most of .whom volunite^r their : . 
■serviqes br'are chps^n lrom theyiiem- ■ ; 

■ ber^hjfi^f the dihrier G 

IMPLEMENTAf ipN OF 



PLANS 

: CHIP plahried- to fund, the project 
through FmH A"^ with rent subsidies 

' through Section 8^ of the Federal . 
bepanrrieht of Housing and Urban^ . 
Development (HUD) for designated 
low-iricbme el'deriy.. Each person .would' 
be required to pay no more than 25 
percent of his or her annual income for 
rent with a specific amount subtracted 
from this for utility payments. Rerft for 
the apartments would be set HUP 
according to a "fair market value" of 
sjrnilar units. in the area. The .difference 

^ betvyeen this amojunt and th^t pdid by 
the teriaqt was to be provided by HUD. 

With the survey returns showing 
Interest on the. part of the area's senior 
citizens. CHIP in February 1976 made . 
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. plans to apply to FmHA^and HUD for 
funding for. the project; Then CHIP . 
began to consider the question of proj- 
ect management. Since CHIP offices 
were located in the county seat and • 
this o/ganizatlon- planned to-be involved 
in a variety of housing projects, some 
of the members suggested that local 
' people should assume. responsibility for 
the daily management of the apartnrlents. 

Early In 1 976 the housing cdordina- 
tbr-for CHIP resigned, and CHIP Was 
without any staff. The Planning Office 
of Chenango County fifled the void by 
providing staff to coordinate project 
: 'efforts'. However; it it reported by some 
CHIP members that the project slowed 
because of. the" loss of their housirrg 
■ coordinator. ■ , . 

For the remainder of 1 976, work on 
the project centered on submitting 
applications to HUD andJ^mHA, obtain- 
ing construction bids, dealing with the' 
question of project management, and 
working on a tax abatement agreement 
with the town and village governpnents. . 
To keep the cost of these units down, 
CHIP decided to-ask the Sherburne 
Town and Village boards for a tax 
abatement on the development. CHJP 
planned to .argue that since it was a 
nonprofit organization and was aiding 
the tpwn by increasing the number of 
rental units In Sherburne, the tax 
responsibility should be reduced. The^ 
Sherburne Tpwr) Supervisor was also a 
member of the Sherburne Sixty-Plus 
Dinnei- Club's Site Council. Having a . 
strpng interest in seeing the apartments 
constructed, he worked closely with . 
Sherburne officials for a lowered tax 
assessment. In mid- 1 977 a 1£ix com- 
promise was reached. The Sherburne 
Town, and Village boards agreed .fo. 
allow CHIP to make a payment (speci- 
fied as a gift in lieu of taxes) of $1 ,600 
per year for combined taxes. • ' 
vyithjhe tax problem solved, CHIP 
/eturned to the question of project 
management. It was necessary^ to have 
a group or agency designated to 
assume management of the develop- 
ment, to be responsible for financial " 

•ft* . ■ • 



matters such" as rent collection, ^ 
^monthly paynnents on the loan, and 
local maintenance and repaii'S. Two 
options were considered. Opportunities 
Ifor Chenango,^ which by this time had 
vyorked with CHIP on a limited home- 
winteri:^ing program, might assist ChJIP; 
or local people in Sherburne* could be- > 
involved. 

'In the summer of 1 977 the Building 
Commitjee of the Sherburne Sixty-Plus 
.Site Council incorporated under the ' 
name of the Sixly-Plus Site Council. 

^ This organization comprised '12 

, members.-Six, of these were elected 
from the Sixty-Plus Dinner Club for 2- 
year terms. ^he. other 6 Were the Sher- 
burne Site fytana^er, the Sherburne 
Town Supervisor, the Director of the ^ 
Chenarigo County Office of the Aging, 
th^ Project Director of the Sixty-Plus 
Dinner Club," a nnember of the Senior 
Citizens' Cfeb In Sherburne, and a 
member of the United Church of Christ' 

" in SKerburne (the location of the Sixty- 
Plus Club). 

After incorporation the Site Council r 
requested that it be designated project 
manager. Council members argued 
they w^re the group best suited for this 
position because they were members 
of, or closely associated with, the ^^ . 
Sherburne connmunity, their member- . 
ship was mad& up of a diverse and ^ 
highly qualified group of people, and 

' they understood the needs of the 
■community.and area residents better 
than an outside group. CHIP acceded 
to tPiis request, designating this group 
as the on-site management uhit, and 
developed a management agreement 
with them that, was acceptable to^. « 
FmHA. CHIP is the overall manage- . 
meht and owner agency. When tw© v 
members of the Board of Directors of - 
CHIP resigned, a membef of the Sher- 
burne Sixty-Plus. Site Councjl was 
asl^ed to fill one of the vacant positions. 
This appointment. created a valuable 
link between the local people and CHIP. 
In September 1977 the FmHA 

. approved a loan of $164,000 to CHIP, 
and^HUD approved the rent subsidy 

I program. Howeyer, 1 month before 

^ that, CHIP was notified*that the lot 



adjacent to CHIP'S proposed develbp- 
fnent might be for sale, and discussion, 
began 6f the possibility of expanding 
the project to that site by building sev- 
eral additional four-apartment buildings. 
CHIP decided to place the gnits^fen ^ 
first site to facilitate such an expansion, 
should it be approved. Several months 
later FmHA was approached about 
granting another loan for the^ proposed 
second phase. The agency responded 
that before undertaking an expansion, it 
wanted to wait and see whether the 
preJject proved successful. 
/In November 1977, bjjilding of the 
eight apartments began. During this 
phase of the project, interim or cori- 
struction financing was provided by ^ 
local bank. Although federal funding - 
had been approved in 1 977. th^ ' 
money did not reach CHIP until Sep- ■ 
tembei^ 1 978. This interim financing 
, was a critical aspect of deternjining the 
financial feasibility of 'the*project '^nd in 
Moving "It along to completion., 

\During the construction period the 
Sherburne Site Council developed 
lease .agreements, compiled a rules 
"and regulations handbook for the 
apartments, hired a property manager, 
decided upori a name— brace 
Manor— and screened prospective 
tenants relative to their age and 
income eligibility. An advertisement 
soliciting applications for Grace Manor 
apartments was placed in a local ^ 
newspaper. Prospective tenants submit- 
ted their applications to the Site Coun- 
cil,, The council selected tenants 
according to the following .criteria: age 
must be 60 or over; tenanit nl^^ be 
ambulatory and able to care for him- or 
herself;, tenant's income mu^t; fall into a 
deslgn^ed low^incorrie categ6ry>iBy 
Ap^il t978,.elght tenants haid been, 
a'pprpyed^^'^tid six mcfre were on a w^t- 
in9^list.;Pf tfnie eight selected, five wece 
from the:;SJterburne area, two from ' 
Smyrna;tan9 "one from South* Otselic. 

In mid-April Grace Manor was com- 
pleted, and by May 1 978 all eight 
tenants' had moved in. The apartments 
had been painted, the kitchens 
equipped, and carpeting installed.. The 
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tenants had only to provide furniture 
and personal items. 

a" security deposit of $50 is required 
pf each tenant. Those tenants unable 
to afford this amount are allowed to 
pay $5 per month until $50 is accumu- 
lated. Although this money is held by 
.CHIP, the interest goes to the tenant. 
These deposits plus the monthly rents 
are collected by the. property manager, 
who deposits thenr^^j^ a local bank. The 
deposit '^lips are ^^e"ht to the CHIP 
office. Then CHIP applies to HUD for 
subsidy payments. CHIP uses these 
subsidies phJs the rental payments to 
make the mortgage payments to FmHA. 

Mn addition to collecting rent and 
security deposits, the property Manager 
takes care of maintenance and general 
repairs. Members of the Sixty-Plus Site 
Council; Inc., act as general managers 
for the apartments, overseeing repair 



work and maintenance, and handling 
tehant problems. CHIP does most of 
the paperwork, including subsidy appli- 
cations and mortgage payments. This 
organization is also rSquired by FmHA 
to build up a bank savings account 
equaling 10 percent of the total amount 
of the loan. To accomplish this, CHIP 
must deposit 1 percent of the mort- 
gaged amount per year (allocated 
monthly) into a reserve account. These 
deposits continue until 10 percent of. 
the mortgage is in the account. Depos- 
its stop and do not continue unless 
cash„has to be with'Mrawn for major 
maintenance. Then the same proce- 
dure will resume until the 1 0 percent 
amount is. again on h^nd. The money, 
in this account is reserved for major ^ 
maintenance^ too costly to be taken - 
from the regular operating ac^unt. 
After this money is£ut.aside 3m6 the 
mortgage payment made, the remain- 



^ing money is placed [n an operating 
account. This is used for other 
expenses such as the yearly in-lieu tax 
payments to Sherburne. ' 

In January 1 979, CHIP applied to 
FmHA for an additional loan of 
$290,000. This loan was to be used to 
expand Grace Manor by purcTiasing 
the adjacent lot and building a Senior 

'"Citizen Center and 12 additional low- 
income units (2 of these to be con- 
structed for handicapped tenants). In 
mid-April the loan was approved, and 
CHIP and the Sherburne Site Council. 
Inc., began plans for construction. 
However, becausie of a 9 percent 
increase in related costs, an additional , 
$40,000 was requested and approved. 
The total mortgage arr^punt is 

-$330,000. 
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Since 1 973 when the Elderly Hous- 
ing Program, went into effect, the FmHA 
has funded 1 ,727 units in New York 
State^for the elderly in a t6tal^of^45 proj- 

* ects.#The largest project contains 109 
units, and the.smallesit, 2. As in the 
Sherburne project, some units are sub- 
sidized'oy HUD. The Sherburne hous- 
ing project for seniot' citizens is not a 

>—iarge project by rhany standards. Its 
presence and its size, however, are 
. significant from the perspective of a 

• smair rural community. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

^ Extralocal Initiation of Action 

Community action, as evidenced by 
this study, does not happen automatic ' 
cally. Some individual, group, or organi- 
zation has to initiate action. Hovyever, . 
contrary to what is often thought to be 
the case in small rural communities, ' 
the initiation of action leading to a local 
. community development project does 
. not always conrie from within. In this 

case the lopal fiiroject for senior citizen . 
. housing was brought about through the 
creation of an action system at the 



county level rather than at. the town or 
village level, namely, through the Che- 
nango Housing Improvement Program; 
Inc. 

This is not to say that a community 
development^project initiated externally 
can be accomplished without the con- 
sent of the local community. The senior 
citizens of the Sherburne area 'had to 
substantiate the need for housing and 
approve the proposed project in order 
for it to be funded. The project ha\j to 
be accepted locally, at least by that 
part of the community directly affected. 
In this instance local community partic- 
ipation directly involved, only the senior ^ 
citizens and locaLgpvernment. Com- 
munitywide citizen participation and 
action may not be called fOr in every 
si^Hition. 

Interorganizational Relationships 

One of the most important aspect's 
of this project is the establishment and 
maintenance of new interorganizational 
arrangements both at the county and 
the local level and between the two 
levels. Local organizations have 
. become increasingly tied to the larger 
coinmuhity in vertical relatfonships in 
areas of specialization such as educa- 



tion and health. At the sarrie time, : . 
many problems in areas such as erivi-. 
ronrrient and housing have become - 
more complex and call for multidiscipli- 
nary ar^d mUltiorganizational solutions. 
A way to overcome this situation in 
'Chenango County was the coming 
together of individuals and organiza- 
tions to form CHIP. The same type of 
thing happened in Sherburne on a 
smaller scale with the formation of 
Sixty-Plus Site Council, Incorporated. 
Then the two organizations created 
formal ties to administer, the project. 

Interorganizational relationships were 
developed following the formation of 
the tv^ organizations, CHIP and the 
Site Council. The result was an 
increased focus of resources on the 
housing problems-in Chenango County 
and the creation of an organizational 
capacity for follow-through on both, 
■ construction and maintenance of senior 
citizen housing. The outcome is Grace 
Manor. 

■ The project in Sherburne focused on 
housing for the elderly. In Grofon, the * . 
next case, that was only one aspect of 
a complex cbmrriunity action effort. 

-^^^^ ■ 
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SECTION 7 



INTRODUCTION 



Hbusiiig for Senior Citizens, 

Child Developnnent Center, Hea^ltli Care 

and Nursing Home Facilities Complex ■ 



. = This report involves a community 
that, .in the words of one local commu- 
nity leader, is a "good community." 
This comment was Intended to reflect 
the belief that the village of Groton liad 
over the years established a strong 
base from which to launch a communi- 
ty development project as complex as 
the one- that this report Is about. The 
coririmunity has sucli strengths as ' 
active and well -supported churches 
and social organizations and a volun- 
teer fire department. In the past, Groton 
has successfully Implemented several 
community development projects, one 
of the most notable being a municipal 
swimming pool. 

The town and village qf Groton are 
'located in the. northeastern part of 
Tompkins County (see fig. 1 2). Accord- 
ing to the 1 970 census, the town popu- 
lation is 4,881 and village population is 
"2.1 12' The population ot. the town was 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census 
to be 5.295 as of July 1 , 1^76. Groton 
is one of the more Isolated and Inde- 
: pendent areas in a county largely dom- 
inated by the city of Jthaca with its 
university, college, arid industry. Groton 
Is an area in which farming, small bus- 
iness, anrf industry have flourished 
since the town was first settled in . 
1797. 

The Groton Health and Housing , 
Complex Is the focus of this study. The 
complex Is Jocated near tf^ie village 
center and contains a health care unit, 
the (3roton Community Health Care 
Center; a child care unit, the Child 
Development Center; and housing for 
senior citizens. Center Village Court. 
Although they share a common loca- 
tion, each building was funded, built, 
and designed to operate independently 
(see following pages). This independ- 
ence was largely a result of the differ- 
ent sources of funding used to finance 
^^he complex's components. 



- The complex was conceived' and 
.developed through extensive communi- 
ty involvement and effort. In a sense, it 
might be described as a project 
"whose time had come." That is, there 
was a need felt by many in Groton that 
this type of development was essential 
to the continued well-being and growth 
of the village and town. 

Part of that felt need involved the 
Groton Home for Aged People which 
had existed since the 1920s' This was 
a group home for approximately eight 
elderly women with limited income and 
no dependents, the home was oper- 
ated by volunteer groups and churches 



in .Groton and was funded through . 
donations and legapies. In the 1960s, 
as state regulations developed and 
grew more complicated, it became 
increasingly difficult to comply with the 
chagges they required to continue to 
operate the home. 

INITIATION OF 
COMMUNITY ACTION 

In the late 1 960s, people In Groton 
began to discuss possible alternatives 
to the home. The Board of Deac6ns of 
the Groton Community Church, along 
with several members of the Groton 
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Figure 13.' GrotonlCommunity Health & Housing Complex. Source: "Groton, New York: A Good Place 
. to Live", prepared by the Groton Business Association. 1 976, 



community,^ visited the Syracuse Dio- 
cese.to asl< for suggestions for replac- 
ing the home (the diocese had already 
been involved with similar projects). As 
a result of this meeting, the group 
decided the best solution .was to build 
a .home for senior citizens. . 

At the same time some members of 
the community, including Groton's two 
practicing physicians, were beginning 
to feel a need to improve medical ser- 
vices in Groton. At one time there had 
been seven doctors in Groton, and 
now there were only two— and one 
was considering retirement. 
< As these two problems were being 
discussed (the home for the elderly 



and the impending shortage of physi- 
cians) members of the Groton Com- 
munity Church and the community- 
' at-large. were also involved in 
'developing a solution to a third cq^^ 
munity need— day care for phildr^'" 
In the mid-1 960s there was some 
interest in starting a day-care center. 
This came to fruition in 1 969 when 
members of the Groton Community 
Church and the Groton community 
began a 3 -month pilot program in the 
church to assess the interest^ need, 
and support for this kind of service. 
The program was funded by parent 
fees (roughly $10.00 per week per 



chiJd).and contributions from various 
agencies, organizations, and individua 
Jn the area. Initially the program had ' 
chitdren-and several adult volunteer 
workers. 

This program, begun in September 
1969, was a success, and in January 
1 970 a regular Child Development 
Program was Instituted at the church. 
Twenty-one children were enrolled, and 
an application was made for state 
licensing. Title IVA money was 
obtained from the Department of Social 
Services (this was supplemental money 
for working mothers and for potential . 
child abuse cases— 15 percent of the 
children were in this group). Money'' .r 
also came from the United Fund, the 
town of Groton, some church organiza- 
tions, comniunity contributions, and 
parent fees. During this first year, enroll- 
ment increased, and the center incor- 
porated as a nonprofit agency. 

In 1 970 as the new Child Develop- 
ment Center was getting underway, 
mehnbers of the Groton community 
began to make concrete plans for 
establishing health care for the com- " 
munity and housing for senior citizens. 
A group of citizens met with the Board 
of Trustees of'the Groton Home for the 
Aged to decide how best to approach " 
a plan for expanded housing and 
health care. Some of the individuals 
present at this meeting formed a corri- 
mittee to study the situation and make . 
recommendations. Since Groton is in. 
the northeastern part of the county, it- 
was determihed that Groton's area of 
seryice would cover part of the neigh- 
boring counties of Cortland ahd 
Cayuga, the service-area population 
being approximately,20,000. 

This group approached the Tomp- 
kins County Health Department and the 
Tompkins County Comprehensive . 
Health Planning Council to detejmine 
the best course for action. Using the 
- information gained from these agen- 
'cifes, the committee decided to expand 
^nd involve a greater portion of the 
'Gfoton community in the proposed .. 
clevelopment. (The committee wanted 
to take advantage of both the profes- 
sional and institutional' resources avail- 
able in Groton.) • • 



A community meeting was held in 
1971 in Grofon to explain the proposed 
project to community residents and to 
enlist the aid of those who would volun-j 
teer personal resources (time, energy), 
Many of the people who became in- 
,volved in this project were recognized 
town leaders. This group included a 
former assistant secretary of agriculture 
under the Truman administration, the - 
president of a local bank, . the village 
mayor, an executive of the Smith- 
Corona Marchant Corporation located 
|n Groton, both physicians, the chair- 
. man of the Board of Directors of the 
Groton Home for the Aged., the attor- 
ney for the town of Groton and the 
Groton Child Development Center, a 
retired U.S. Army, colonel who.was an 
active member of the village and 
county planning boards and the 
Tompkins County Comprehensive 
Health Council, an assistant professor 
at Tompkins- Cortland Community col- 
lege, and a local architect. Several of 
these people were also active in local ; 
politics and involved in church work- 
Additionally, the Groton Community 
Church and its minister were to partici- 
pate in the development of the project. 

At this point, those involved had only 
a general idea of the typ^ of complex^ . 
they wanted. Some thought they should 
er^ct^a nursing home with senior citi- 
zen apartments all in one large high- 
rise building. This plan grew from the 
idea ofhaving a facility in which an 
individual could receive nursing home 
care while his or her spouse lived in a 
nearby apartment. Many elderly people 
who have spouses in a nursing home 
cannot afford to or are not able to 
make frequent visits, it was hoped that 
a well-planned structure would provide 
a solution to this type of problem; ' 
' Some members of the Groton Com- 
• munity Church contacteti the State . 
Health Department and learned that 
there was no "bed space" available; 
that is. no additional nursing homes 
were being approved for construction 
at that time. The 'health department 
. recommended that a 100-unit high-rise 
■ apartment house for the -elderly be 
built. This idea was rejected by the 



Groton people as inappropriate for their 
community. ^ 
. No matter what^was to be built, 
many of those closely involved decided 
that some land should be purchased 
as soon as possible. A member of the 
committee located a suitable piece of 
land in the village. Local people were 
approached and asked to purchase 
this property plus an adjoining lot arid 
house (these plots together totaled 5 
acres). Twelve Groton residents signed 
a bank note to . purchase the two lots^ 
Each of the 1 2 people also made cash 
contributions to the project. The land 
sold for $25,000 and the house for ' 
$15,000, for a total of $40,000. Some 
of the land was swampy. It was 
cleared and filled 9t no cost by volun- 
teers, (A highway was being con- 
structed near Groton. and excess soil 
from this project was used to fill the 
complex site.) 

With the land purchased, the com- 
mittee, spearheaded by a few of its 
members, began to concentrate on 
SjBveral aspects of the project. First, a ^ 
decision had t(^ be made concerning 
tne type of services to be offered in the 
complex, A second decision would 
then be made as to the type of build- 
ings to erect. And lhird,^the integral 
task of the project was to locate fund- 
ing sources. 

During the.initial meetings (in 1971) 
several types of projects had been 
discussed— a nursing home, a home 
for senior citizens, and some kind of 
medical center. In addition, the^inister 
of the Community Chur£h suggested 
that a facility for the Child Development 
Center might be added to the complex, 
noting that funds had just been 
approved by the Appalachian Regional 
Commission for preschool projects. 
This was agreed to and the board of 
directors of the center began to work 
on funding for their building. As the, 
notion of putting up a medical center 
gained acceptance, the plan to con- 
struct one centrally located high-rise, 
ihcorporating senior citizens* apart- 
ments and a nursing home. was. 
. altered to provide for a separate build- 
ing for each facility. 
. The next step was to contact an 



architect and have. rough drawings ' 
ma(Je, . Several architects were asked to 
help, but only one agreed to do so . ^ 
without immediate payment. That archi- 
tect was the architect for the Groton 
First National Bank and the Catholic 
Church, both under construction during 
this period This architect drew prelimi- .. 
nary sketches for the complex, 

ORGANIZING FOR AND 
SEEKING FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT 

The architect's sketches were used 
by several members of the. committee 
to develop a presentation demonstrat- 
ing community need for the project. 
The idea was to show members of the 
Groton community-at-largeiidw the- 
project would be developed* and to ask 
fbr their support arid assistance. These 
committee members made presenta- 
tions to various groups such as the ' . 
Rotary, Masons, farmers groups, the 
Groton and McLean Volunteer Fire 
Departments, and the Smith-Corona 
Typewriter Company, All groups were 
receptive and helpful. Additionally, key.* 
> organizations within the community • 
were asked for letters of support for the 
' project. These letters proved most val- 
uable for enclosures with formal 
requests for funds, . 

It became apparent to those involved 
that at this'stage of development, 
namely, the submission of plans for 
approval and support, a more formal 
organization was needed. Therefore. / 
the Groton Community Health Care 
Center, Inc. a nonprofit corporation, 
was established. Jhe corporation was 
to construct and operate both the nurs- 
ing home and the health center as one . 
unit. In September .1 972 a plan for 
such a unit, along with an application 
and supporting documentation, was 
submitted to the New York State 
Department of Health. Tentative approv- 
al of the plan was granted. 

Upon receipt of the tentative approv- 
al of the plan, steps were taken by the^ 
organizers to start a local fund drive, to 
submit^requests for federal funds, and 
to undertake an environmental assbss- 
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ment study of the construction area. As 
■^a sigri of.support for this project, local 
professionals did the environmental . 
study for nothing, thus saving an esti- 
mated $4,000. V 

" While this was being done, pians 
were underway for the development of . 
the other two facilities, the day-care 
center and the senior citizensV housing. 
The Board of Directors of the Child 
Development^Center had been looking 
into funding sources for the C9nslruc- 
tion of a building for the center. And 
:/ several individuals interested in senior 
citizen housing were in the preliminary 
stages of forming a housirig authority to 
take charge of that project. 
^ Members of the health care coi'p'Ora- 
tion began investigating funding 
sources for the proposed health care 
center. They found that money was 
available through the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. The architect 
and an officer of the corporation visited 
a regional planning office, presented an 
outline of the proposed pi'oject. and 
requested assistance. A formal applica- 
tiori for funding was submitted follovying 
this visit. The regional planning board 
eventually approved the project and 
gave it priority for funding. The corpora- 
. tion then submitted plans for the project 
to the State Health Department and the^ 
Hospital Review Board. These plans 
were approved for funding considera- 
tion arid sent on to the federal level for ' 
approval under the Appalachian Com- 
; "mission Program and Hill-Harris' 
appropriations. 

At this point the corporation sought 
additional support from state and local 
people. One of the Groton physicians 
informed the New York State Board of 
Practicing Physicians of plans for the 
complex. The local Congressman was 
approached. He was apprised of the 
project and of the community's support. 
• He asked for a letter outlining the proj- 
ect to take to Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) officials in Washington 
and promised to support efforts to 
complete it. Q 
■ .Members of the corporatfcn felt sure 
they would be able to get the needed 
financial sijpport fro/n various agenctes 



art^ decided to sponsor a cprrimunity 
fund drive to raise additional money. By 
this time funding for the Child Devel- 

r opment Center had been approved. 

• The director of .the center had learned 
that the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion (ARC). w.as providing grants for 
projects of this type. The center applied 
for a grant for 1 972. No money was 
forthcoming that year. The 1972 and 
1973 funds were released together, 
and a grant was approved. The match- 
ing share to go along with the' grant 

^moneys came from the Groton Com-^ 

*munity Health Care Center. Inc., in the 
form of land and local donations. (The 
only type of outsjde money considered 
for this project was grant money. The 
directors of the center believed it would 
hot generate enough mongy to repay a 
building loan.) 

In early 1973. efforts to develop the 
senior citizens' housing began. To build 
the senior citizen housing, it was 
decided that Groton should establish a 
housing authority. This group would be 
responsible for the planning and devel- 
opment of the project. In February the 
Village of Groton Housing Authority 
was formed by an act of the New York 
State Legislature at the request of vil- 
lage officials. The mayor appointed five 
people to serve staggered terms of 
from 1 to 5 years eacVi. with the chair- 
person appointed to the 5-year term. 
As each of these terms expired, the 
mayor was empowered to fill the 

vacancies vyith appointments of 5-year 

terms. 

The first step taken by the newly 
formed housing authority was to look 
into funding sources for the project. 
They went to HUD (the Department 
Housing and Urban- Development) to 
request funding. HUD officials indicate! 
that it was not feasible to build a struc 
ture of less than 1 00 rental unit§. As 
noted, the community had already 
observed that a project this size was 
too large for Groton. Following their 
contact with HUD, the housing author- 
ity looked into other grant possibilities 
fo/ the project. The local Farmers 
Home Administration (FmHA) offices 




were consulted^ FmHA had already 
granted a loan toward the development 
of a golf course in the area. 

The FrnHA was interested in the proj- 
ect, li had just received a. letter from, 
the' central offices in Washington. D.C.. 
suggesting the local offices "look into 
senior citizen housing." Assured that it 
would be able to get loan approval 
from the FmHA. the housing authority 
began work on the next stage of, the 
project, that of developing architectural 
plans and determining construction 
costs. The chairperson of the housing 
authority set up a public meeting in 
Groton to describe the project and get 
input from village citizens. The architect 
was in attendance at this meeting. He 
answered questions about the project 
and asked questions tq/ge{ additional 
Ideais for the building.^ During this plan-, 
ning period, several nnembers of the 
housing authority yisited recently con- 
structed buildings in the area sfmilar to 
the one. they envisioned. They came' - 
across a prefabricated-type building " 
that was felt to be excellent for the 
need, and costs. They were also able 
to arrange for the total project to be 
accomplished by the same general 
contractor. ? 

COORDINATING THE 
PROJECT 

In late 1 972 and early 1 973 it 
becanne apparent that at least three ' 
groups would be functioning independ- 
ently in the develppment of three facili- * 
ties: the health center, the day-care j 
center, and the senior citizen housing? 
Several of the people involved in the 
different projects decided that a sirigle 
group or organization was needed to 
observe the development in its entirety 
land to help with both general and spe- 
cific problems. The group's principal 
functions* were to coordinate efforts and 
provide information rather than to 
supervise and direct the projects. The : 
group could not "direct" the develop- 
ment primarily because the funding for 
each facility was separate. Eight people 
formed this group (started in March 
1973) called the "Umbrella Group." 
Two were from the Board of Directors 
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Groton Child Development Center^ 



Groton Health Care Center ^ 




Of the Child Development Qenter, two 
.from the nonprofit health corporation, 
two were from the nevyly formed, Village . 
Housing Authority, arid two were repre- 
senting the proposed nursing home. 

COMMUNITY FUND DRIVE 

Plans for an intensive community . . 
fund drive began in 1973; the drive 
was undertaken in 1 974. It was 
designed to cover the entire Groton 
Township. Forty volunteer workers were 
trained for house-to-house canvass 
work. The board of directors of the 
health corporation asked local graups, 
organizations, and businesses for- con- 
tributions. The initial drive lasted%ey- . 
eral months, and those who pledged 
money had 3 years to complete, pay- 
ments. Over $iOO,000 was committed 
through this drive. '■■ ' . ^. 

\ The Groton Community Health Cen- 
jefr;?lnc,, and the'Groton H^e for | 
Aged People, I nc:. were merged I 
'because of the sim'ilarity in purpose ^ 
and since the latteri-cpuld no longer . 
continiJe to operate. This merger made 
available appoximately $1 20;000 to the 
overall projiect from the sale and assets 
of the Groton Honhe for the Aged, 

The more than $200,000 of local ^ 
nnohey was held by the Groton Com-:^^^ 
munity.Health Care Cent^^r, Inc., which . 
alspTTeid the land for:1he^^^^^^^^^ The 
Unibrella Group alfo,eat^c!* a portion of 
the land and money to the individual 
organization supervising each project. 
Moneys were distributed on the basis 
of a previously approved formula. 

With the land ready for construction 
and the money from the fund drive 
pledged, leaders of the development 
felt they vvere able to demonstrate to 
funding sources the community's ability 
and desire to financially support the - 
project.. Both the. housing authority and 
the health care corporation applied to : 
Farmers Home Administration (FmHA) 
for construction loans, Both used the- 
land as an "in kind" community dona- 
tion. (FrnH A requires that the communi- 
ty be able to -provide 2 percent of the 
funds necessary for construction.) ' 
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CONSTRUCTION BEGINS 

^ Chj|cl Deyelopmefit Center i 
. As the housing authority and the 
health care corporation were waiting for 
approval for funds, construction began < 
on the Child Development Center. In ' • 
addition to the ARC money the center's 
board of directors had requested and : , 
received foundation grants from vagous 
local agencies and organizations. Con- 
struction costs were, approximately 
$160,000 with almost 20 percent 
.($32,000) of this conning from local, 
contributions. The rest was ARC grant 
money. The' center was completed in 
the fall of 1974 and dedicated in 
October. . . 

Gonnmunity Health Care Center 

The FmHA construction loan for the 
Health Care Center was approved in 
1 974. However, before construction 
could begin, sonne cost-cutting nn^'as-'*^ 
ures were needed. The estimated con- 
struction costs had been larger than 
expected. The architect and a director 
of the corporation were able to reduce 
some of these costs by going over the 
plans and making certain adjustments. 
However, extra money was stiir - 
needed. Several people in Groton were 
asked to contribute money. to make up 
this deficiency. After needed money' 
was contributed, construction was 
. approved. This project was now funded 
by^ community money, a FmHA Loari 
and. grant, a Hill-Harris grant, and an?;;- 
Appalachia grant. The Health CarjE^/ S- ; 
Center was built in 1 975 and opened 
in June 1976: By the following month it 
was fully operational. 

Center Village Court (Senior Citizen 
.Centei-) 

Construction began in July 1975 on^- 
the senior citizen apartments. Earlier 
that year funding had been approved. 
An FmHA loan plus mone'^ from the 
community fund drive was. used. for: 
construction, county revenue-sharing • 
funds were obtained for furniture and 
^ office equipmerit. and a large cpntribu- 




Groton Center Village Court 



tion from a local company was used to 
^ purchase glide elevators for the 
stairways. ^ — ; . v 

' The blading contained 40 one- 
bedroom, apartments. In August 1975 i 
public meeting, -advertised through the 
local newspapers, was held tO: attract. 
' and. inform prospective tenantsijt gave 
priority first to village people, second to 
town residents, and considered last . 
those from outlying areas. Both finan- * 
cial and personal circumstances were 
examined. (Tenants were ,not approved 
on a first-come, first-served basis.) At 
least 120 applicants were considered 
for the 40 apartments. 

To keep operating costs low, the 
county^as asked to remove Center 
Village Court from the tax roles, This 
was agreed to with no objections. And 
to help low-incbme tenants,. the hous- 
ing authority applied for federal rent 
subsidies (under Section 8 of the U.S. 
Housing Act of 1937 as amended). 
This request, howevfer, was not 
approved." » 

The building was completed in _ 
November 1975, and tenants began to 
move in. Village tenants who were. " 
homepwners found it easy to sell their 



homes, new peof^le being brought into 
the village, thereby. " T^* ■'. 

*z^1n September 1 976, after these . 
:i%?artments were* rented and^ 
^tion, ^ meeting was held with the archi- 
.tect.to consider building an additiortal 
20 units. Another loan application \Nas 
made to FmHA, and in mid-1977 it 
was appr'ov^ed. Construction began in 
September and was completed In Jan- 
uary 1978. Soon after; these units, too. 
were filled.' 

Nursing Home 

At present, plans are underway to 
build the nursing honie. Approval was 
eventually granted to build an 80-bed 
facility at a cost of $2.60O,0Ci0, and ■ 
FmHA has, been'contaeted concerning 
a loan. Although money from the pre- ■ 
vious fund drive was held for the nurs- 
ing.home, much of Jt has been used for 
surveys and other pi'eliminary work. 
The community must raise an addi- ; 
tional $300,000. ' ' 
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CURRENT OPERATING 
PRACTICES r 

Child Development Center 
• The Grotorl Child Development Cen- 
ter was incorporated in 1 970 as a 
nonprofit ppganization and is a state , 
licensed agency for child care. It is 
operated by the community. It has .a 
nine-member board of directors that 
meets nrionthly. These individuals are 
chosen from the Groton community. - 
When a vacancy occurs, the board 
appoints a new mennber to fill it. 

There are from 9 to 11 people on 
the staff who contribute to^the daily • 
operations. These include a director, 2 
full-time teachers, 1 pait-time t^ 
2 to 4 aides, 2 cookSj iancj^t custo^^ 
All these are paid positions. v.\ 

The center triesjip^get gts^rriuch free 
help as possible. This help has come 
from CETA (the federail G-6mprehensive 
Employment and Training Act pro- 
gram). Green Thumb (a Grange pro- 
gram), senior citizens, field-study _ ' 
students and work-study students from 
local colleges, high school volunteers, 
welfare work-relief people, and other 
community volunteers. 

Children range in age from 3 to 12 
years. FulLenrbllment is 30 children. ^ 
Younger children -may stay for a full 
. day; older children come before or after 
school, depending_OD their parent's 
work schedufeS. The center operates 
daily from 6:30 A.M. Io 5:30 P.M; to , 
allow parents who widtI^ early shifts and 
those whp'work u^^iH5;aQ.I^..I\iJo_have^ 
supervision and ca^e]prov^ded for their^ 
children during those hours. 

The center is considered an educa- 
tional and child development 
organization— not a custodial service. 
Eith er. the d irector or the head, teac her 
. IS required to have a 4-year degree in 
early childhood education. (Presently, ■ 
both the director and one teacher have 
4-year degrees in early childhood 
education.) 

Some basic "readiness" skills are ^ 
, taught.to^try to. prepare the children for 
kindergarten, that is, they are taught 



the. alphabet, numbers, phonics, colors, 

^shapes, send to write their own names. 

. Also, language development is 
stressed, and social skills'" aire devel- 
oped and improved. 
Field trips are arranged for the chil- 

. dren, and the center works with the 
Fjnger Lakes Library System to obtain 
'books and'^ilms to supplement its 
resources. Some medical attention is- 
provided by the county dental hygienist. 
A county worker conducts vision tests, 

. and one of the local colleges gives ' 
hearing. tests. In certain cases a public 

. health nurse might be consulted for a 
particular problem; 
The center's operating funds come 

. from the following sources: ^ 

• •"Parent fees— approximately 
\^ 75% of the budget. » . " 

• Department of Social 
Services— supplementary funding* 
for somes children of low-income 

. parents ($42.50 per week per 
child). 

• Contributions— frorti United 
Way, towri of Groton, and a local 
comfJany amounting to approxi- 

^ ' mately $4,500 per year. / ^ 

• UgbA Ghild Care .Food 

- Program-T-this program. provides 
money for food and the labor to^ 
prepare it. Money/is paid on a " , 
scale with a rgte computed for 
. each meal for each child. Some 
children receive a free lunch, 
some pay one-half the cpst. of 
-^__^theWynch, and some* pay the full • 

* . cost. Usually the center receives 

• $450-500 per month from USDA. 

• Fund-raising activities— each 
summer, functions such as 
chicken barbecues and gymnastic 
programs are organized. This past 
winter disco lessons were given. 
About $400 per year is raised 
through these activities. 

• Twb rooms in the center are 
rented to the Groton Head Start 
program for $5,000 per year. This 
leaves one large community rooiji 

■ and two classrooms for the Day- 
Care Program. ' 



Approximately $36,000 of a $43y500 
annual budget comes iii from parerife 
fees, ahd the remainder from other % 
sources. The center isjoasically self-. , 
supporting. However, dhildren's fees 
are figured on a slidin|| scale according 
to the family's ability to pay. This some- 
times makes it difficult. to meet center 
expenses. , I ' 

.Community Healthfcare^ C^hfer^ 

The Health Care Center iS'^a^^^^^ 
lato^healthjacility,/ providing office 
space, examining rooms, minor lab 
work, and a teaching facility for area 

^doctors. There arelthree full-time 0 

' family-practice doctors on the staiiff. 
Twenty-five thc?6$and patient visits are 
made each year at the center. Several 
medical specialists rent office ppace on 
a p.art-tiph^ basis. They bill their V t' . ' 
patients' directly and provide-thejr bwn';.'; 
equipmerit. Jhe center is also staffed / - 
by a dentist, a nur^e clinician, ah .)<-ra)^^ 

technician, two practical nurses, a ' • ^ 
physical therapist, and two county 
nurses. The teaching facilities are used 
for students -in medical school (usually 
from Upstate. Medical School in Syra- 
cuse) who come to the cepter during , 
their second or third year. These stu- ^ 
dents work with phyisicians in the cen- 
ter to Jearn patient-physician- . 
relationships and to discover that qual- 
ity medical care can be practiced in a 
rural setting. . : 
. The Appalachian Regidrial. Gprrirriis- 
sion has provided Drant rribney td be 
used for operating expenses during the ^ 
first 3 years of operation. This, mpney • • 
will be available until September 1980. 
By theri the Health Care' Center should 
be fully self-supporting. To TTelp 
achieve this goal,'the grant money is 

• not used until it becomes necessary. 
During the first year slightly over 70 
percent of the grant was. used. The 
center is in its second year of grant 
use and has not used half of the avail- 
able funds. This rnoney pays for the 
tra\/el expenses of doctors and part of 
the staff salaries, fringe benefits, . 
equipment, and supplies. 
The full-tinne doctors, are under a 
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Medical Doctors' Professipnal Contract. 
Witt! this contract the centers pays 
each month to the doctors.a set fee, 
out of which comes their salaries, 

. fringe, benefits, and insurance, The rest 
of the staff are paid on a weekly basis. 
* Fifty percent of the center's income 
is derived from patient fees. The 
remaining income. comes from Mfdi- 
caid.-iMedicare, Blue.JShield, Wdrkers . 

-Compensation, and some from the 
Appalachia grant. When the nurshg 
home is completed, ^ome overhead - 
costs will "be shared with the Health 
Care Center (X-ray, physical therapy, /; , 
inrialation therapy, and the emei5Senci>)^| 
room). ; ■ , ^---l-i-'i'^j"^"- 

Center Village Court VSI^S^; .; 

Of the 60 units, 6 are built for haridi^^^ 
capped tenants. The apartments rent 
■for $1 30-$1 50 per nnonth, including 
•utilities and excluding telephone and 
cable TV, These rents^re compara- 
. tively low and are l<Spnow for several' 
reasons. The FnnHA interest rate is 1 
percent, which keeps loan payment: 
dovyn, ttie apajiments are all electrib, 
and since Groton owns its utility com- 
' panyy-the are low (cost of elec 

triQity"av^^ $10.00 per month per, 




■;;:i;iSevferal bank accounts are main- 
:^taihi$d. In one, a percentage of monthly 
' iridome is deposited until 10 percent of 
the total loan amount is accumulated. 
This money is used for maintenance 
and repairs. A second account is used 
for ttie deposit of monthly rentals. Out 
of this, the. loan, the utility, and any 
, other payments are made. 'Any excess 
funds are placed into a third account 
(a savings account). 

It is generally believed. that this 
development works well. It operates in 
the black and provides a necessary 
service for a large number of people. 
The building is attractive and comfort- 
able with large community rooms for 
social.Gontacts. It is near the center of 
the village, close to shopping, and only 
a few steps away from the health cen- 
ter. In -addition, several of the senior 
citizens serve as volunteer "grandpar- 
ents" for the children" in the Child 



Development Center, an aid benefitting 
both" the ^ildfen and themselves. 

Although there is a waiting list of 50 
people, no plans have been made to 
enlarge this part of the complex. It is^ 
felt that 60 units are enough for a vil- 
lage the size of Groton, and there is 
little, if any, room left for expansion on 
the present lot. 

Nursing Home 

The nursing home has been planned 
to include 80 beds and offer two types 
rof care, health-related facilities (HRF) 
and skilled nursing facilities (SNF). HRF 
i-pallents^ar^^ need ^ 

■spme.as^ patients are not 

arnbulatpr^'^^^^^^a^^^^ "skilled nursing" 
^care:■:^v:^^;;vr^;^:-^ ■ 
:;|Jv\/yi^^^^ and in 

deration, the Groton health, child, and 
ousirrg compl^ will. bSteQm 
more exceptional deVeloprrient^dr a 
small rural New York coftlhfii:inity -than it 
is at present. It has been difficult to do ' 
justice to the complex array of local ' 
action undertaken during the time 
period covered by this study. We have 
"no doubt made it sound easier than it 
was. It is difficult to put in writing some 
of the frustrations that go with lack of 
local approval in some instances, lack 
of action, "politics," and just "red tape," 
inevitable in a project of this nature. Yet 
as one of ,th'e local leaders said, "We 
made it!" . ' / 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Connmunity Leadership ' ;^ 

The Groton project(s) did not lack for 
the involvement and commmitment of 
local people. People were willing and 
available to serve on -various comrfiit- 
tees and boards as they were estab- 
lished during the course of events 
throughout the project. Individual com- • 
mitment for several lisaders involved 
sizeable voluntary financial contribu- 
tions in addition to their time and 
knowledge resources. It is impossible 
to fully document the "in kind" type of 
contribution made to a project of this* 
.type by local professionals! The sav- 



ings of $4,000 on the environmental. " 
impact study provides one-specific 
example. 

An additional aspect of leadership 
that -stands out in this area i^ the active 
participation of representative's from a 
^ whole range of local institutions. Repre- 
* sentatlves from local churches were 
involved .from the start of the project in 
the late 196Qs. Other leaders deeply 
involved in the- project •rep/es^^ 
such institutions as indus^^^^ [ 
ment, volunteer organ.fi^atlo^^^^ 
ious planning bpard^:^nd councils. . j. 

Another aspect of leadership involve- 
ment is that of 'leadership specializa- \. , 
tion. Individual leaders, for the most I 
part, worked primarily with one of the j 
major project areas, either day care, j 
senior citizen housing, health care ceri- 
ter, or, more recently, the nursing 
home. The extent and complexity, of • , 
the project made such speciajization of 
int^re$fe;ri$.cessa^ 

TNfe.^r#^ with con- 

cerhed^lridiiiSi^ • ^ 

. informal ;^6n1a!!f GO to address , ■ 

specifiq problems. An effort was made 
almost immediately to expand the orig- 
inal group to involve people from th*e; 
greater Groton area, with special ■ ' [ 
-emphasis on gaining professional and 
institutional representation. / 

Separate organizations evolved as 
.. the local problems and goals were / 
more clearly specified. One of the ear- 
liest groups represented the day-care- 
■ interest (actually established in 1 9iS9). 
The Groton Community Health Care. 
Inc., organization was formally estab- 
lished in September 1972. That organi- 
zation' was followed by the formation of 
the Groton Housing Authority in Febru- 
ary 1 973. The final organizational struc- 
jure was added through the formatior);*.. 
Vthe so-called umbrella or coordinate' 
ing group, which-lncluded representa- - 
tion from the three organizations noted 
above as. well, as individuals represent- 
ing the nursing home area of interest. 
The final organization might be 
depicted as on page 51: . 
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Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
aspects of the project is the relatively 
independent yet cooperative interrela- 
tionshfp of the three nnost'active units 
before the tim^ of this study, namely, 
child developn^^nt. health care, and 
senior citizens; during the planning and 
construction of each unit. This same 
type of relationship and organizational 
figxibte' is evident in the present 
developments vyith regard to the nurs- 
ing h:brine. ' . 

Connrriunity Awareness and 
Involyennant 

. Project leaders realized early in the 
planning^at they were setting the 
stage for a relatively large and complex 
; developmental effort. Their strategy, 
was to. 'make the entire community 
aware of what was being planned and 
to seek general agreement with and 
support of the ^ort. More people were 



needed to broaden the leadership base 
for the work'to cpme. The first com^ 
munity information meeting was held in 
1971, well ahead of any extensive for- 
mal .organization forihe project, this ' 
general approach*of seeking local 
Involvement' and support of individuals 
and organizations, including contribu- 
tions to loGal fund raising, wa§ evident 
throughout the project and continues 
today as the community seeks . 
$300,000 for the proposed nursing 
home through a local .fund-raising 
drive;, 

Positive Attitude 

By their very nature, projects of this 
type reacli: critical, decision points, hav- 
ing td\dbjwith.:wbether or not to pro- ^ 
ceed: the^'turn dow on the nursing j 
home in the early phase of the project 
might have been cause enough to stop 
some development efforts. This was, 



howeveri not!\he case in Groton. The 
people there seem to have a vision of 
a better Groton and the types of ser- 
vices required to fulfill that vision. There : 
never seemed to be a time when real 
questions were advanced about not 
continuing the effort. For the past 1 0 
years the one signal seemed to be to 
continue, to move ahead. Perhaps this 
is one of the key factors behind the 
.fact that 1 0 years later the nursing 
home appears on its, way to becoming 
a reality and so much else is already in 
place.. 

Funding ; 

The Groton project, assuming com- 
pletion of the nursing home, will involVe. 
a total. cost of over $4,000,000, a large 
sum by any small-community stand- 
ards. The diverse approach used by 
the project leaders to secur^ funding 
for the various subprojects is worth not- 
ing, Community contritputions through'' 
fund drives and "in kind'* provision of . 
land and -other resources were coupled 
with special program grants and loans 
from a variety of sources including the 
Appalachia Program, health facilities 
assistance by the federal governirient, 
and Farmers Home Administratibn of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Put- 
ting the total financial package together 
over a period of 10 years has been 
central to the development of the, proj- 
ect to its present level of completion. 



SECTION, 8 



Establishment of a Medical-Clinic 
in Woodhull, New York 



INTRODUCTION 

' Similar to the Grotpn case study, the 
Woodhull study is also concerned with 
medical services in a rural community. 

The town of Woodhull has a popula- 
tion of approximately 1,270, vyith about 

.300 of these people living in the village 
of Woodhull. The town is located in the 
southernmost -part of Steuben County 
near the Pennsylvania border, (see fig. 
14)! The service area of the clinic " 
under study also includes the surround- 
ing towns of Troupsburg, Jasper, Rath- 
bon^. and Tu^carora, with a total ; 
population of approximately 4,300. 
Therefore, approximately 5,600 people 
live within the primary service area of 
the clinic. (This. does not. include peo- 
ple from- nearby Pennsylvania who 
might use WoodhuH's cliriic.) The cities 

. and hospital services nearest Woodhull 
are Corning, 21 miles away; and Hor- 
nellf' 23 miles away. . . 
For approximately^ 30 years the peo- 

vple of Woodhull and surrounding cor^ 

'munities sharecl the services of Dr. 
Fayette D.. MacDonald, a physician and 
resident of the village of Woodhull. As 
has happened in many, rural communi- 
ties. Dr. MacDonald, becoming older, . 
began to reduce his practice in the 
1 960s;.He shorfened. office hours, dis- 
continued making house calls, and 
referred all hospital work to other doc- 
tors in Corning and Hornell. 

INITIATION OF 
COMMUNITY ACTION 

One of the major tasks facing local 
community leaders is the initiation of 
action to deal with a local problem— in 
this case, the reduction of medical ser- 
vices by Dr. MacDonald. Local com- 
munity leaders recognized the 
developing problem and made a deci- 
sion to do somethirig about it. 

The first f.ormal concern about the 
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reduced amount^ of medical services 
came from the Woodhull Civic Club. 
This association was composed of ■ 
businesspersbhs, leaders from 
churches, the Grange, and fraternal 
and volunteer organization^ from the ; 
Woodhull area. The Civic Club had 
been in operation since the 1950s, 
when it- was initially formed by the . 
woodhull School principal to bring new. 
^jsiness into Woodhull. Eventually the 
ajssodatioh focused on general civic . 
improvement and pushed for projects 
s jch as ei'ecting a mausoleum in.the : 
town cemetery, having a brajich^banlc , 
located in the village, placing trash 



cans and' flower boxes in the village. • 
and encouraging the use^of horfie . 
decorative lights for the Christmjas 
season. V 

During 1966-67 two representatives 
of the Woodhull Civic Club approached 
Dr. MacDonald to discuss the feasibility 
of locating another doctor. to assist, 
•and eventually, to replace.-film. 
Dr. MacDonald responded. favorably to 
their proposal, but jn. 1968 he was 
unexpectedly forced to retire •because 
of poor health. This made it^^hfecessary . 
to reconsider the situation and, the" ^^" r 
action needed since Woodhulfwas * 
now without a practicing physician. 



Figure. 14. Towns and places in Steuben County,' 1970," 
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ORGANIZING TOR ACTION 

In their search for solutions to the 
.problem, merfibers of the Woodhull 
Civic Club became aware of assist- 
ance, being offered by the Sears 
Roebuck. Foundation of Chicago to 
• rural communities attempting to build 
medical clinics. (The Sears Roebuck 
FoDndation offered this service from 
1956 to 1970.) The foundation offered 
to provicle fund-raising kits and building 
plans, had rfiedical equipment for sale, 
maintained a list. of doctors who 
wanted to change their location, and 
helped communities to place adver- 
tisements in medical journals to locate 
doctors. Civic Club members contacted 
the foundation and askecfTdr assist- 
ance in locating a replacement for. Or. 
MacD^tiaid and building a Glinic in . 
V^tepdhull.' \ ■ '/-V 

The foundation conducted ^-Vn^di- y 
. cal-economic survey of WooidhuH in ^ 
1967 and determined that, the area 
. would, qualify for aid underjtheir Comr . 
munity Medicar Assistance Plan. Jn 
-Keeping with the Community Medical , 
Assistance Plan, the Civic Club spon- 
^sored a community meeting, in the 
summer oM968, at which representa- 
tives from the foundation presented a ; 
film and a program for approximately 
. 30P people* The meeting was publi- ' 
. cized in the-Qorning and the Hornell. 
newspapers, Following that meeting, 
the Civic Club mailed questionnaires to 
local residef^ts within a IQ-mile radius 
of WoodhUtl to help assess .the medical 
"needs of the community. 

During^his time some of the Civic 
. Club members formed a not-for-profit 
organization called the Fayette D. , 
MacDonald Medical Building, Incorpo- 
rated. The organization was formed to 
provide a base "from which to obtain 
funds to build a cliijic. The Sears 
Roebuck Foundationj3rovided counsel 
during the .incorporation process. Since 
. the clinic would service areas outside 
Woodhull, people from the surrounding 
I'owns of Jasper, Rathbone, Troups- 
burg, and.Tuscarora were inviled to 
join the cooperation. 



EVOLUTION AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PROJECT PLANS 

r On 1 0 September 1 968 the first 
me^eting of the MacDonald corporation , 
was held. Several committees were 
elected: a building committee, a. public- 
ity committee, a doctor procurement, 
committee, and a fund-raising 
committee. ... 

The corporation's board of directors' 
made the de.ifeion that funds for the 
clinic should come from local people 
rather than from outside the commu- 
nity. A fund-raising campaign was 
initiated. Sufficient funds were to' be 
raised to build a clinic to attract a dot- 
tor. However, the board of directors 
decided, that a clinic would , not be . 
erected until a doctor had agreed to . 
staff it. They were conscious of the fact 
that approximately 30 clinics built ■ ; 
nationally with the help, of the founda- 
tion had not yet found doctors for staf- . 
* .fing, and they wanted to avoid a similar 
situation. Alternative uses.for the funds 
were under corisideration, including the , 
purchase of equipment for an existing 
building and the payment of tuition for . 
a medical" student who would promise. . 
:\h practice in Woodhull on completion 
of h^r or his training. 

In October 1968, meetings were - 
held in Jasper and Troupsburg. The 
fDurpose of these meetings was to 
inform local people of plans to build a " 
. clinic— no money. was requested or . * 
given at that; time, leaders of the \. 
MacDonald corporation recognized that 
the first need was to inform and involve 
people.) J ' . , . ■ / 

Following those meetings, selected 
town leaders from each area were ■ 
asked to participate in the. fund-raising ; 
efforts. Some chaired committees in 
their towns.. Fund-raising teams' were 
formed with each team member 
responsible for a certain area. The , 
team member was Equipped with 
pifedge cards and receipt forms. Every ■. 
potential contributor with\n that area 
was to be appro3Ched, and an attempt . 
'was rhade to get an immediate contri- 
bution instead of a pledge. If an indi- 
vidual wished to -make a pledge, he or - 



she vvas asked to contribute at least a , 
portion of It then. Much of the money " 
collected was in smajl amounts, from 
$2.00 to $100,00. Some was in the ; 
form of gifts, some loans. Several small 
businesses promised to give monetary 
support when the clinjc was in .opera- 
tion. In 3 . to 4 months, approximately 
$25,000 was raised, all of which was . 
placed in an interest-bearing account.. 

While the fund-raising committee 
worked, the doctor procurement com- 
mittee beigan efforts to locate a physi- 
cian. Various approaches were tried: . 
ads were placed, in -niitional medical 
publications, medical schools and med- 
ical students were cdntacted. and/ 
established doctors were interviewed. 
Some who were interviewed rejected 
the offer; others were rejected as 
unsuitable by the committee, Those 
whOT.efused the position generally did 
so because \^ey considered the town" 
too far from a hospital and a researchr 
teaching facility or too rural . or both. 

For 3 years, from 1968 to 1971, the 
committee searched tor a doctor. It 
.became apparent that if a clinic were* 
going to be staffed on a daily basis, it 
would have to.be by someone 6ther 
than a doctor, A physician's assistant 
program was investigated, and the ' 
board of directors began to consider > 
hiring a nurse practitioner. 
' Ih the early .1 970s the 144^-bed St.. 
:James Mercy Hospital in Hornell (a pri- 
vate hospital) began to consider 
expanding beyond regular in- and out- 
patient coverage^ to help nearby com^ 
munitl.es meet, their'-medical needs. In 
March 1972 the hospitar mailed to 
town boards south of, Hornell question- 
naires asking, how St.- James could 
help these communities fulfill th^ir med 
. ical needs. Wpodhull was the^Qnjy 
community that asked for help. The' 
, town boiard responded to the question- 
naire by saying they had assistance 
from the, foundation and were trying to 
recruit a doctor for a propofied clinic. 
(A member of the MacOdpld corpora 
tion's board pf directors was alsg the 
town supervisor of Wo.odhull at the 
time.) ,- . . • 



. Some of the area residents hiad.been 
using the medical-facilities in Hornell. 

■ and some residents used those in 
Cornirig. A clinic affiliated with either, 

. V " hospital vypuld have iricreased the 
■ ■ ; : patient load at that hospital. Since 
either hpspital should have had an 
interest Fh sponsoring a clinic- in the . 
Woodl^ull area, the Cocning Hpspitat. 
. ;'was -also contacted and asked for 
; ' assistance, . " 
: As the MacDonald board Was begin-^ 

■ rling to negotiate with these hospitals. 
• . .the: Rochester Regional Medical Pro- 
grarri (RRMP) (presently kribwn as the 
Finger Lakes Health Systems Agency), 
. 'funded'by the United States Depart? ' 
*- ^ ment of; Health, Education, and Welfare, 
• . became interested in WoodhuH's 
attenipt to develop alolinic. (Federal 
. money, under the Cbmprehensive 

Health Plannirrg Act' of 1966, could.be 
; used to assist Jocal communities such 
: . as Woodhull in the development of 
. medical services^) ' . 
RRMP sent a representative to 
. ^ Woodhull ip 1 972 to look* at the project' 
and determine its feasibility. Somewhat 
impressed by the degree of sophistica- 
. tlon of the project, RRMP decided to 
/* become involved, offering assistance ini^ 
negotiating with the hospitals and the 
Steuben County Public Health Ncirsing \ 

■ ■ Service and eventually providing gran|^ ' 
> money* amQunting to approximately 

, .: $20,000 to 6e used in the clinic'5 
. ; development, g J ^ ' 

^Both hospitals had been approached 
, by the MacDonald corporation *s board , 
.of directors with the suggestion that 
' ^ ^hey each find a doctor willing.to spon- 
sor a nurse to receive nurse practi- 
tioner. training. The nurse practitioner ^ 
• • would then, under the doctor's supervi- 
. sion, staff the clinic on a daily basis, 
, with the doctor making some sched- ' 
uled visits to the^clinic. The Corning 
Hospital iA/as in general agreemerit with . 
this plan. A local nurse, a resident of 
' Woodhull, was reqrui^d to take the 
nurse practitioner training, under the 
. sponsorship of a doctor from Corning. 



However, the doctor did not agree to , . 
make visits to the clinic, preferrfng v 
instead to have clinic patients see. him 
at his Coi'ning office. ■ . ,v ' 

• At the same time, administrators at , ; 
St. James Mercy HQspital worked with ; 

. a prospective new doctor in HprnelVto i 
staff th(9 clinic at WoodhullX)n^ ofthe f 

' St.. James nui'ses wanted to fgke the' 
nurse practitiooer training and 'work at i ; 

^.-the clinic in Woodhull! • . • ' • 

Although both nurses had agreed to , . 
take nurse practitioner training, it-was 
not established whether two would be 
needed for the clinic. RRMP suggested 
that two nurse practitioners might be . 
necessary; and since both^ had beeQ 

. apRij)ached ai1i*funds were available, 

^ it was.arranged that both undertake x.. 

' training bourses. Through the $20,00fl '- 
grant, RRMP"paid for the nurses' tuition 
and travel experises, and supported 
their; salaries for the ^irst 6 months., ^ ; 

As it became clear that WoodhuH-* 
would have a doctor's services part' ^ 
time a^nd at least one nurse practi- . 

'lioner, the. MacDonfeld corporation's * 
board of . directors began to make 
arrangements in the fall of 1 973 for. the 
clinic building; In 1 968- the Woodhull 
school district had been merged witff. ^ 
that. of Addison, and VVoodhull children ^ 
had begunr attending thd^j^^ddison . / ■ 
schools* In 1970 the,tpWn of. Woodhull^« 
acquired the unused schopl property 
for community purposes. The school 
building\became the Town Hall and 
was used for town bpard meetings, 
local dances, youth activities^ ahb sim- . 
ilar functions.. The MacDopald Doard of 
directors and the^oodhull Town 
Board decided to convert .one wing of 
this building into a clinic rather than to 
construct a' separate, mor^ expensive' 
building. By, using local labor'and de- 
vising its* own remodeling plans, the 

•corporation accomplished the wock 
rapidly and at a cost of only*$8;000j^ 

RRMP paid for the ciinic'g equipment 
and was to retain ownership of this 
equipment for 3 \/ears. It after that time 
the clinjc was stilT ih operation, owner- 
ship. would be' transferred to the 
corporation. 



During this period (1973) a group of . 
women.from tne tO)A/ns. of Jasper, 
WoQdhull, Troupsburg, Tuscarora. and/ 
Rathbone formed a volunteei'.orgBniza- , '.-.^ 
tion named the'MacDonald GkUiH Itso** ; 
purpose was to raise money and to aid . 
in the development of the clirjic. Work- y 
ing closely ;With4he St. James Mercy 
Hospital, the guild raised ^oney : - - 
through bazaars and bake saleSj^ made ' 
drapesforthe clinic, and bOi^ht fTiag^^ 
azine subscnptions for the waiting - ; 
, room. It also sponsored a reception ; . 
'when the clinic opened. 

CLINIC BECOMES A 
REALITY 

.. St. Jaijies Mercy Hp^pilal recruited •v^^v ,'; 
Dr. Nasar Chaudhry^^anlnternist; to- ; ^^5- 
opferate the clinic kt . Wood hull/ On 15 = v:; 
March 1 §74 the Fayette D. MacDonald 
lyjedical Clinic opened. Since the nurse y 
^ipctitioners were not yet finished with 
'1neir''training,.the clinic was temporarily 
staffed by a nurse who worked directly, 
with the doctor. After 1 month Sister . 
Scholastica, the Sf. James nurse, fin- . : 
ished her training and b^gan work at 
the clinic. In another month the "second/ ' 
nurse practitioner, Mrs. Joan Watkins, 
joined her Dr. Chaudhry began by 
working at the:;clinic 2, days per week 
and tfie remaining 3 in H9rneli; A. 
secretaiy -was hired by Dr. Chaudhry to 
,;W0/k 2 days each week, with Mac- 
Donald Guild volunteer help on the 
remaining 3 days. 

In the clinic's first year St. Jannes 
Mercy Hospital proyidfed bookkeeping 
services. RRMP had allocated some 
grant money for the nurse practitioner 
salaries for the first 6 months: During ' -^ 
this year it t)ecame'apparent that \h&' . : .\ 
clinic would not support two nurse, 
practitioners. There vyas not enough 
work for both, and not ejlough .hnoney ; 
could be generated to pay their sala-. V 
ries. Dr. Chaudhry had agreed to spon- . " 
sor and work with one nurse prac- 
titioner and felt that only one nurse. 
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practitioner should be retainecJ. After • . 
sorne cdnsideration, the MacDonald 
board of directors decided to keep Sis- 
ten Scholastica as the permanent nurse 
practitioner. , . * 

During the first year of operation the 
• medical staff iricreased^ when two pedi- 



^MacDonald Medical Clinic. in Woodhull 



atricians from St;James Mercy Hospi 
tal joined the clinic: They began visits 1 
night per week and worked With the ; 
purse practitioner in the same; manner 
as did Dr. Chaudhry, * 

After the nurse practitioner problem 
was settled/feind Dr. Chaudhry's prac-; 
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tice in Cornell had built up. he decided ' 
to go irijQ private partnership with Dr. ■ 
Tarig Randhawa. At that time, the part- • 
riershipla^unn©4Jull responsibility from 
St. Jarries Wercy Hospital for the ■ 
administration of the clinic. V . • . ■ " 
. The clinic is now operated as a 1^ ; 
satellite of the dOQtorsVprivate practice . ; 
in Hornell. Drs. Chaudhry and Rand- 
hawa ieach spend 2 evenings per 
mpnththere. alternating weekly visits. 
The town of Woodhull subsidizes the*- 
clinic through. the. provision of office . 
space and a portion of utilities: The . 

. doctors pay; all other expenses, - : 

The clinic provides a 7-day. 24-^ur/ . 
contact for medical services for the : 
people it serves. It is open 5 days and 
several evenings eacti week, and there 
is an ariswering service for emergency^ 
calls after hours.^Some extra services^Jc*. 
are provided by the riursp practitioner. . " 
She makes house calls, transports 
blood samples to tlie hospital lab, lakes 

V some patients into the hospital, and .^ 
..has prescriptions filled in Hornell fori 
'others^dditionally, the clinic has /. 
recently 'acquired a new staff nnember. 
a gynecologist from Hornell. wl^o visits 

• the clinic. twice a month. - 

A hnajor advantage ofttTe^linic is ;. 
having the nurse practitioner examine 
patients and place each in one of the 
following groups: ^ : 

Patients who Lirgently need to 
be seen by the doctor. These ' 
patients nnay be directed to the 
doctor's office or to the, emer- 
gency room of St. James 
Mercy Hospital; 

Patients with chronic problems 
not requiring immediate atten- 
tion are given subsequent . 
appointments. If they can wait, 
an appointment is made on the- 
d&y of the doctor'^next visit to . ^ 

the cliniCv, V:'. i ' 

Patients with minor problems 
such ^s colds are taken" care 
■ of at the clinic by the nurse 
practitioner under the supervi-^ 
sion of the doctor. 
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•/ Although the clinic is part of a private 
practice, it continues to receive recepy. 
tionist and secretarial staff assistance 

from MacDonald Guild volunteers. V**' 
. Occasionally equipment is provided by < 
the MaicDdnald Guild or the Mac- 
Donald corporation. The guild con- 
tinues to hold fund-raising bazaars and 
bake sales, each year raising from 
$1 00 to $150. This money has been . ' 
used for the piirchase of items such as 
the renewal of magazine subscriptions 
and the stereo for the waiting room and 
a tape recorder for the nurse pragtl- 
tioner" to use on honrie .visits. • / \:. 

The MacDonald corporation buys 
equipment with money donated or, 
bequeathed to. the corporation or to the 
eiinic by area residents. Some Of .the 
money raised by the corporgflon was 
used for renovation ($8,000) and some 
for support of the cHnic during its first . 
year ($6,OO0). The 'rest wgs left ir> an .. 
iriteresit-bearing accourit and,;iai;tfe 
pa^st few years, has grown agaitxjtd^it^ 
original $25,000 or more. As bf-'rioW 
there are no plans for this money , 
except to leave it in the account. Some 
of the loan money has been be- 
queathed to the clinic. The riest. 
remains and continues to jather / j 
interest. j|( 
: The clinic appears to be financially 
sound and successful. Patients have .» 
contact wilh doctors In emergency 
situations and can more easily be 
directed to the appropriate doctor 
through the nurse practitioner. 

The MacDorjAld Clinic is a very 
interesting *and perhaps unique opera- 
tion. It is privately operated and 
employs a nurse practitioner who 
works alone during much of the week. 
It -was started at a relatively low cost to 
the community and was begun by local 
individuals who knew little, If ariything, 
about establishing a clinic. As one cor- 
poration officer stated, "We didn't know 
what we were doing. We just knew we 
had to have medical service in the' 
area again!" 




HIGHLIGHTS 

Comnriunity Leadersliip^^^ 

Local people, initially iwp b^^^ 
individuals, became. outwardly con- 
cerned about a developing problem— 
the eventual loss of Dr. MacDonald's 
service to trte community. They 
became concerned enough to inijiate 
the first step toward resolving the* V 
problenn— discussion of the situation 
with Dr. MacDonajd and among 
members of the local civic club.Thus, 
the ficst move was made to formally 
'involve others in. recognizing and 
addressing the pbble/n. ' ' - ' 

,. ^ The cprejeadership group was fbr- * 
mally and legally organized through the 
creation of the Fayette D. MacDonald 
Medical Bui^irig-Jlric corpora- , 
tidn's sGven^iji!erht3er board of directors 
constltuted'the-ke^^^^ 

^the.^^r;6ject. These people were the • 
.bhlesiprlmarily responsible throughout ^ 
the^project for therdevelopment and , 
implfeme'ntatioh . of the . plans afid strater 
gies that eventually led to the, clinic.' ■: ' 
However, they would be the first to say 
that they did not do it alone; They drew 
bn ideas and assistance from other , 
local people as weir as "experts" from 
^outside the community. The leadership 
'group was expanded, in particular, dur- 
ing the fund-raising campaign period of 
the project: New leaders were carefully 
selected in each town to conduct this 
critical phase of the prpject. 

Goal Identification 

One of the essential factors, in any 
development project is having well- 
defined goals toward which it is 
directed: In this case, the goal was get- 
ting medical care reestablished in the 
area. From the beginning this goal was 
clear to local participants. 

It had been decided to fulfill this goal 
by attracting a physician to Woodhull 
and building a clinic in the town;. How- 
ever, midway through the prpject this 
cus changed, and a physician's . 
issistant was sought instead of a 
physician. 
Two factors precipitated this change: 



the difficulty experienced in localting a v 
physician and the development and 
, acceptance of a^physician's 'assistant . 
program in the state. In shifting the ; . " y 
emphasis from physician to physician'^ * 
assistant, project leaders did not alter • 
their goal, only the means fbr achieving 

Local Co mmitme nt 
An,other important element evident in 

^ this project was the personal commit-; . 

^ ment and persistence of the local pep-'" 

, pfe, especially the project leaders. The 
core leadership group stayed with the 
project-^frbm start to finish dyer a 7-. 
year peYiod. A few key individUais - 
devoted a substantial amount of tiiine 
and other personal resources to seeing ! 
the project througl\ to completion. A^ 
number of local popple rnade a.direct . 
fjnaricial commitment to th^ prbject in ? . 
its early stages, Although the- Mac- : 

V Donald corporatiDrt's board of directors 
i? relatively inactive iat the present time, 

■ /Ke group still exists-ahd cpuld become 
active shoul(l:.the need arise; " 

Lobar Organization 

■ Leadership is inherently linked to ' 
organization. One of the initial devel- v 
opment strategies was to construct a ; . 
new facility, the clinic, that would -help 

. attract a doctor to Woodhull. This 
required money and some legally cpn- 
stituted base frorg^^which to operate. A 
not-for-profit corporation approach was 
essential in this case. Community lead- 
ers felt that the proposed clinic facility 
should be financed locally by prospec- . 
tive users. The MacDonald corporation 
provided the legal structure, whereby, 
funds could be solicited and held for . 
such a purpose. * * 

In addition, the corporation, throiligh 
its board of directors, became the 
mechanism that held things together 
over a period of time when little action 
was occurring. This factor proved to be 

^extremely important, since the project .. 
extended oyer a longer period of tinrte- . 
than anyone had* envisioned. " r 
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■ Organization of the MacDonald Guild 
should not be overlookec/^The guild 
provides a- means to have local volun- 
teers. relate to the clinic and support its 
day-to-day operations. The guild 
involves a different set of cornmunity 
■leaders frorh those iW the MabDon^^ 
corporation. ^ . 

Ihterorganizational tieis were a key 
factor. For example, j| member and 
officer of the MacDonald corporation's 
board of directors was also the super- ^ 
; visor of the town of Wpodhull. Thus 
town gbvernment,, though not directly \ 
-involved in organizing the clinic, was :in 
a position tb' be informed and to "take ; . 
appropriate action when needed. The 
town.board helped to make the con- 
nection with St. James Mercy Hospital, 
which turned.out to be a pivotal factor 
in moving the ifJea of a clinic to a real- 
ity. The towr^bard also tbok actibn to 
make a portion of the Town Hall avail- 
abje for thelclinic. » .. : . 

Timirig . 

Timing, intentional or accidental, is - 
often an important element in'commu- . 

'^nity developnhent projects. In this case, 

. community leaders took early action on 
v^at they foresaw as a developing 
problem. Dr. fVlacDonafd's leaving the 
community was responded to. by decid- 
ing to locate a dbqtor and seeK funds , 
for a clinifc: Establishing a fund for the 
proposed clinic helped others from put- 
side to . see the responsible intentions pf 
thej people in the Woodhull area. A key 
;factor in later receiving federal funds 
from the Rochesfer' Regional Medical 
Program..was the amount of planning 

• and wbrk already completed by the ' 
local<>pepple. Coincidental timing was 
also at work. The interest of the Wood- 
hull people in establishing a clinic and. 

. the desire of those at the St. James 
fy/lercy Hospital to extend services to 
rural areas are a case in point. The 
Woodhull comrrlunlty was in a position j 
to respond to this unforeseen :J 
opportunity. ' 



Linkage to the Outside ■ 

Linkage, or ties, beyohd.^^he.imme- 
diate Woodhull area proved to be a " 
vital element iri the project. The crea- 
tion bf the MacDonald Clinic waa not a. 
\ complete "bootstrap" dp-it-yjourself^ . 
' effort. Local leadership sought outside • 
specialized knowledge from'^i^yariety ofr-- 
sources; Early in the process the ,. 
ebrnnnunity developed ties with the .„ 
Seafs.Roebuck Foundation in Chicago.' ' 
The development of a working relation- 
ship witH StsJames Mercy Hospital and 
a private medjcal.'p 
to be an essential link to the- outside 
community. Financial support from but- , 
side the community through the . 
Rochester Regfonal Medical Program 
provided a timely input to keep the 
, project bn target once the actual oper^ 
ation started to becomg% reality. Local 
leaders actively sought to use outside 
experts and other resources applicable 
to the project. ; J ' / ; 

•Financial Suppprt r ' , \ 

vThe MacDonald Clinic represisnts an 
interesting mix of public and private re- 
sources used to accomplish a local 
development project. The Ibcal people 
contributed their own money, to the proj- 
ect. The Sears Roebuck Foundation 
provided services in the early stage of 
the project. Federal funds were used to 
help train the nurse practitibners, pro- / 
' yibe some equipment, and help subsi-. 
dize the clinic during its first few 
months. The medical clinic, as it oper- 
ates today, is a private practice operat- . 
ing out of a public building, a town hall. 
The MacDonald Guild provides limited 
annual financial support to the clinic. In 
short, the Woodhuir community contrib- 
uted leadership, organization,, a facility, ■ 
$8,000 toward renovation of a building, 
$6,000 toward operating expenses, 
, and annual gifts from the guild to what 
Is now. •essentially, a self-sustaining 
private operation. 

As one would expect, then^eople of 
the Woodhull area exhibit a great deal 
of; pride in their accomplisljgp^nL With- 
.oilit their foresight and actid§f,there s 
probably would be nb MacDonald 
Clinic. * 
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Patterns in the Action Process 



Each community's experlerice is dif- 
ferent, and the goals and strategies 
. vary from one project to another. l>jone- 
theless, certain patterns in the action v 
process emerge after viewing a 
. number of cases. Some of these con- 
cern the type of organization. that 
comes about to conduct the action,' 
some involve the means of communi- 
cation and publicity used, some are ' 
part of the financial aspects of com- 
munity action, and sorne have to do 
. with the relationships among local 
organizatioris and groups that make the 
action possible.. Leadership is another 
important elerfient Qf the action proc- 
ess that deserves attention. 

NOT-FOR-PROFIT 
^ CdRPORATlONS AS 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
COMMUNITY ACTION 

. Six of the seven case studies are 
carried out by groups that, at one point 
or another in the action process, legally, 
incorporated under the not-for-profit 
. type of corporation (see Appendix B). 
Incorporation facilitates financial ar- 
rangements and organizational com- 
mitnnents and necessitates the election 
of officers, the enactnnent of constitu- 

/ tions and bylgws, and formal arrange- 
' ments to meet regularly and to make 
the meeting dates public. 

Yet it does not tell us much about 
the style of operation that occurs. In 
Marathon, where the Central New York 
• Maple Festival Association, Inc., is the 

. . organization that conducts the festival, 
much of the style of working is informal 
and loose, At a certain point in each 
year, usually in early fall, the associa-. 
tioh begins to seek firm commitments : 
to work and decides on goals for the 
•festival. In a project as complex as the 
one. in Groton, on the other hand, more 
fdrnnal strategy, involving the commit- 
ment and hiring of professionals,* is 
•used. 



Only in Salamanca did people organr 
ize and complete the project without 
the aid of this type of incorporation. 

COMMUNICATION IN THE 
ACTION PROCESS^AND 
THE USE OF PUBLICITY 

Communication is an Important 
aspect of a community actibrv process 
and consists of two parts: com munica- f 
tion within the 'action organization and 
communication directed- toward the 
local community (publicity). (See ■ 
Appendix C.) Publicity in any comnnuni- 
tyvyide venture is essential since it is 
■the .means of expanding participation 
and awareness beyond the small initiat- 
ing group to the broader community. In 
most of the case studies announce- 
ments of meetings, agendas, progress * 
reports, and fund-raising events were , 
regularly put in the local newspaper. 
Salanhanca-is one of the most dramatic 
examples out of thie seven' studies, 
^.because the informal group:included 
someone vyith a flair for that type of 
work, who was able to keep .the. conn- 
munity informed and participating 
through various novel schemes. Local 
newspapers have been cooperative in 
each of the seven communities and 
very willing to covei' events as they 
occur. ' ; , . . . 

FUND RAISING, FUNDING, 
AND OTHER DONATIONS 

Only two of the seven cases did not 
involve significant outside funding. Most 
of the agencies mentioned are federal 
agencies like Farmers Home Admiriis^ 
tratlon and the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. The process of applying 
for these federal funds is both fong and 
complex, and several of the studies 
highlight the obstacles and frustrations 
as well as rewards of this prpcess. 
(See Appendix D.) . 



All the studies, on the other hand, 
involved some local fund raising./ ; ^ 
whethei' it lasted a.few nnonths, as in 
WoodhuH, or the full project time span.- 
as in Salamanca/ In addition to cash, " .■ 
many donations involved materials and- 
equipment, as in the Ballard Mill resto- •• 
ration project iii Malorie. In nnany ^ 
cases, local - businesses and institutiphs , 
gave furnfture and supplies in place of 
money for^eir restoration work. This . ' 
was also true\of the Salam anca library . 
project. 

COORDINATION OF 
COMMUNITY AND THE 
FORMATION OF LOCAL 
NETWORKS 

Community actions- usually have a&^ . 

. one result the creation of strong rela- ; 
tionshipS; among local groups and 
organizations that come about through ; : 
their cooperative work on a project. 
This has occurred in all seven cases 
and is a . fundamental part of^ cpnnmuni- ' 
ty action. The most clear example is 
the Marathon Maple Festival, where 
almost all the local groups such as the 
Lions and Eastern Stars/institutions 
such as the- schools and churches.. > 
agencies sucli as the county sheriff's . 
department, and businesses cooperate 
each year to make the festival a suc- 

, cess. In Malone the councils efforts ; 
toward coordinating community activi- 
ties and organizations have resulted in 
several successful projects, such as 
the Ballard Mill and a day-care center, 
(See Appfendix C): 

LEADERSHIP IN 
COMMUNITY ACTION 

No action can begin or be success- 
ful without committed leadership. Peo- ' 
pie assuming leadership positions in 
actiori projects have usually had some, 
previous experience etther in communi- 
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ty action In general .or in some special 
part of it. such as publicity. They are 
people who are able to commit them- 
selves to several years of work toward 
"the goal and who can inspire others to 
maintain interest. They also have 
access to other . community leaders, 
which is of value to the project. 
Jn Sjnclairvllle, for example, the pres- 
ident of the actlon^organization, the 
Sinclairville Seventy-Sixers for a Better 
Living, Inc.. worked in local school 
administration and; thereby, had 
access to the school board :as well as 
experience with grants and funding 
procedures. 



SECTION 1 0 Conclusion 



In this bulletin, we haVe presented 
the stories of seven small rural com- 
munities, each one with its own distinct ^ 
experience in community action. Yet, 
we have also tried to highlight the \ 
common patterns in the experiences of. 
the seven communities. Some of these 
corrim.on patterns include the way that 
community action is initiated, the type 
of organization that has* developed to 
conduct the action project, the arrange- 
ments for funding of a community/ 
action project, and how and when 
community members become involved 
in the action project. ; 

Other characteristics! such as public- 
ity, leadership, and outside support, are 
also reviewed in this tpulletiri, with a 
view toward helping those who are . 
involved in similar projects in their own 
communities. Written examples from 
several. case studies are included in 
the appendixes to give even more, spe- 
cific infornnation on how these seven ' 
communities completed their action 
projects. . 



We hope that the examples and. dis-; 
cussion in this bulletin will inspire oth-. . 
ers K) participate in or Initi&te ; ' ^ . 
community action, and to work for a 
more cooperative community life where 
they live: / - 

All seyen^examples substaritiate the' : 
..development of human potential, a fur- 
ther: airti of/community action^ : 
" p^ educates people, 

to help themselves is never an 
isolated achievement. It is one . 
. . in a chain of related events. • 
The/people concerned not only • 
strengthen their techniques for = 
self'-development but also ' 
. bro^aden their vision of the . 
. ; gO|bd community as the pro- ^ 
gram progresses.^ 
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How Small Conrfm u n ities 
Assess Needs 



EKLC 



SENIOR CITIZEN HOUSING - SINCLAIRVILLE AREA 



RENTAL 



HOUSING 



SURVEY 



A rental housing project, for persons 62 years of age and older, is being, 
planned forthis conmunity. The Project would provide comfortable living 
with subsidized rental rates. " Your opinion on the following will help, us ' 
to determine whether such a Project is firactical. This, information does 
not obligate you in any way. >; 

1. What- age group are you irt? {' ) 62 or over .(^ ) 50-62 ( ).Under 50 
2. . Mari tal; Status : { . -J'. ■ lla'ri^d : . ■ ( ). Si ngl e Man ) ' Si ngle Woman . 

3. Number of persons, .in your household: ^ " - ' 

4. - Annual Income: ' { 1 ^$0.00 and $3;pOO: { ■ ) ^ ^■V^^r.r^,r. ' 

( ) $5,000 - $7,000 , { .) $7,000 - .$10,000 ■ ( ; |: $10,000/0ver' 



■ Does your income include: ( 
' ( ) Veteran Pensidn ( 
. . If "Other",. SPECIFY ■ 



Social Security :•(■) S.S. I. 
.Other. 



5. Do you: ( ). Own { ■ ) Rent .... .present residence? ' . ., 

6. Do you live. in: { ) house ( ) .apartment • ( ) room . 
Do you live: { ) on a farm ( ) in town? - . 

7. Is your present housing: ( ) Modern ( ) Not modern but adequate 
( ) Inadequate ? If inadequate, in what respect? . . 



8.. Does your home need to be winterized? ( ) YES { ) NO 

9! 1^ planned new apartments will have one bedrodm^- kitchen/dining area, 
bath, living room, adequate storage, stove, refrigerator, and special 
safety and security features. Heat, light, water, sewer, snow and 
garbage removal, and maintenance of grounds and buildings will be in- 
cludedin the monthly rent. , 

■ T|ie rent for these apartments will be 22 l/2^t of your total- monthly 
income. For example, if your monthly income is $300, you will pay 
$68 per month in rent. Would you be willing to move in if an apart- 
ment was available in 1979? { ) YES ( ) NO ■ 

10. Would you want to maintain:^ OWN YARD? ( ) YES . '( ) NO 

FLOWER GARDEN: ( ) YES . ( ) NO'. 



11: NAI'lE: 



ADDRESS: 



ALL INFORMATION GATHERED IN THIS SURVEY WILL BE KEPT STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Marital Status 

Married 
Single man 
Single woman 

Annual Income 
Under $3,0dtf 
3,000 to 4,999 
5,000 to 6.999 
Over 7,000 



^Present Housing 
House. ; > 

Apartment » 
Mobile Home 

■ Rent ■• 
Own V 

: Modern 
Not modern^ but adequate 
Inadequate 

Preference . ' 

Efficiency ♦ . 
One Bedroom 
Two Bedrooms 



62 and over ^^^e 



Rent: 
22.5% of income 

Willing to move into 
Not willing 



Copy of the Rental 
Household Survey 
Summary 



20 
3 
18 



10 
20 
7 
4 



23 
7 
11 

11 
30 

18 
18 
5 



42 



35 
6 



(Head of Household) 
^ 50-62: Under 50 

. 3 ■ 

1 . . 



REPORT ON 
SAtAMANCA'S 
RESOURCES AND 
PROJECTIONS 



Contents of committee report to • • 
Governor Robert Scott, Appalachian 
Regional Commission - ^ . 
, I. Salamanca's Backgrounlf^ 
Economic History 
Recent Improvement Efforts 
11. Goals and Objectives 

: Commercial and Industrial. 
/ . /Develop . ^ 
Tourismr and . Recreation 

Development 
Community Development and 
Human Services . 
ill. Summary Recommendations and 
Project Proposals 
X:;6rnmercial and Industrial 

bevelopnnent 
Tourism and Recreation 

Development . 
Community Development and 

Human Services • 
Progranh Detail 
Appendix ! r Commercial and 

' Industrial Proposals 
ll-A-Reopening of Rentier Village, 

Frontier Town tourist Attraction 
il-B-Crosby Recreation and Tourism 

Project 
ll-C-Tourist -Trailer Park 
ll-D-Seneca Pageant 
ll-E-Tourism Promotional Facility and . 
• Program . ■ 

Ill-Human Resources - ChiicI 
V ' Development 



Organizatloji for Action- 
; APPENDIX B Not-fpr-Profit Cprporatjons 



^NOT-FOR-PROFIT 
INCORPORATION 
LAW-SAMPLES 

Section^201. Purposes 

.• (a) A corporatipn, as defined in sub- 
paragraph (5)Vparagraph (a) of Section 
1 02 (Definitions), may be formed under 
this chapter as provided in paragraph 
(b) unless it may be formed under any, • 

■ other corporate law of this state in 
which event it may not be formed " 
uhder this chapter unless such other 
corporate law expressly so provides. 

■ (b) A corppratibn. of a type and for a 
purpose or purposes as follows, may ' 

• be formed:under this chapter, provided 
consents required/under any other sta- 
tute.of this ^tate.have been obtained: 



; type B— A not-for-profit corporation 
of this type may be formed for any • 
. one or more of the following non-. \ 
business purposes: charitable, educa- 
tional,, religious,- scientific., literary, 
. cultural or for the prevention of cruelty 
to- children or animals. 



SectioiY 202. General and special 

:,l^wers^ ■ : 
(a) Each corporation, subject to any 
limitations provided in this chapter or 
any other statute of this state or it^ cer- 
tificate of incorporation, shall have 
power in furtherance of its 'corporate 
purposes: 

(1) To have perpetual duration. 

(2) To sue and be sued in all courts 
and to participate In actions and pro- 
£:eedings. whether judicial, administra- 
tive, arbitrative or otherwise, in like 
cases as natural persons. . 

(4) To purcha^, receive, take by 
grant, gift, devise, bequest or otherwise. 



lease, or othewise acquire, own, hold,: 
improve, employ, use and otherwise : • 
deal in and with; real or personal prop- 
erty, or any/interest therein, wherever 
situated. / ^ . ; 

(5) To sell, convey, lease, exchange, 
transfer or' otherwise dispose of, or 
mortgage/or pledge,, or^ create a secur- 
ity interest in, all or any of its property, 
or any iriterest ther^inv wherever 
situated/ 

(6) To purchase, take, receive, sub- 
scribe for,^ or otherwise acquire, own, . 
hold, yote. employ, sell, lend, lease, 
exchange, transfer, or otherwise dis- 
pose of, mortgage, pledge, -use and 
oth'erwise deal in and With, bonds and 
other obligations, shares, or other 
securities or interests issued by others, : 
whether engaged in similar or different 

• business, governmental, or other 
activities. . 

(9) To rnake contracts, give guaran- 
tees and incur liabilities, borrow money 
at such rates of interest as the corpora- 
tion may determine, issue its notes, 
bonds and other obligations, and 
secure any. of its obligations by mort- 
gage or pledge of all or any of its 
property or any interest therein, wher- . 
eversituaied;^^ . 

(tO) ;Tb J^ind^mbney, invest and ' 
reinv^esf Its 1^^^^^ take and hold 

real arid personal, property as-^curity 
for the paymeht of funds so loaned or 
invested. , ' ' • 



* Section 508. Income from CQjrporate 
activities 

A corporation whose lawful activities 
involve among ^er things the charg- 
ing of fees or prices Jor its services or 
. products shall have the right to receive 
such income and.' in so doing, may 
make an incidental profit. All,such 
incidental prQfits shafl be applied to the 



maintenance, expansion or operation of 
•the lawiul activities of the corporatiori, 
and in no case shall be divided or dis- 
tributed in any manner Whatsoever . 
among the member§t directors, or • 
officers of the corporation.: ' . : 

Section 509. Purchase, sale, mort- 
gage and lease of real property 

; No purehase of real property shall be 
made by a cofporatioh and no corpora 
tion shall sell, mortgage or lease its real 
property, unless authorized by the vote 
of two-thirds of, the entire board, pOD- 
vided that \f there are twerity-one or . ^. 
more directors, the vote of a majority of 
the entire board shall be sufficient. 

Section 517. Liabilities of members 

(a) the members of a corporation . shall 
not be personally liable for the debts, ' 
liabilities or obligations of the : 
corporation. ' . V ; ■ 

. (b) A member shall be liable to the ' 
- corporation only tg the extent of any 
. unpaid portion of the initiation fees, 
membership dues or assessments 
" which iffie corporation may have law- 
fully irriposed upon him. for any other 
indebtfedriess owed by him to the cor- 
poration. .. ■ ^ ■ 

Section 602. By-laws 

(1) The initial by-jaws of a corporation 
may be adopted by it!^ incorporators at . 
the organization, meeting and." if hot so 
adopted by the incorporators, by its 
board. Any reference in this chapter to 
a "by-law adopted 6y the members" 
includes a by-law adopted by the 
incorporators. 

Section 603. Meetings of members 

. (a) Meetings of members may be held ' 
at such place, within or without this 
state, as may be fixed by or under the. 
•by-laws or. if not so fixed, at the office 

' of the corporation in thTs 'state. - 




• (b) A meeiing Of the members shall.be , 
■ ■ • held annualiy for the election of direc- 
tors and the transaction qL other busi- 
ness on a date fixed by 'or under the 
; by-laws. . ; 

Section 605. Notice of meeting of 
members 

(a) Whenever, under the provisions of 
. . this chapter members are required or 
■permitted to take any action at a meet- . 
ing, written notice shall state the place,. 

. date and hour of the meeting and, 
unless it is an annual meeting, indipate, 

. that it is being issued by or at the , 
. . direction of the person or persons cal- 
ling the meeting. Notice of a special 
meeting shall also state the purpose or ^ 
: ■ purposes for which the meeting is , 
called. A copy of the notice of any 

y meeting shall be given, personally or by 
mail,, to each miamber entitled to vote 

' at such meeting. ... ' 

• ■. ' >■' . ■ . ' , . , • 

Section 701. Board of directors 

(a); Except as otherwise provided in the 
certificate of incorporation, a corpora- 
tion shall be managed by its board of. • 
' \ direictors. Each director shall be at least 
veigh^een years of age; ... ' ; ^ ■ v.^"*- 
. (b) If the certificate of incorporation /.V^^ 
vests the management of the corp'or^a- 
tion, in whole or in part, in oneVpr- moVe ; 
persons .otheV than "the board,- indivi.du-.., 
; ally or coifectively,;such other person • 
v:* or person's fshall. be sObject.tc^ 
V v.garrie obligations anK^thi^gme .jiabili- : 
lies fOrrmanag^^^ 

as are' impbsed up^n directors by this 
chapter, . • ^■•>• ■ 



McKinley's Consolidated' Laws of New 
Vork, annotated, Not-for-Profit Corporation 
Law, Book 37 (St. Paul, Minn.: West Pub- 
lishing Co., 19/6). 

BYLAWS OF THE F. D. 
MACDONALD MEDICAL 
BUILDING INC. 

Article l^- ^ ; v 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. There shall be three 
classes of members— Regular, Contrib- 
uting and Honorary. 



Section 2. REGULAR MEMBERS, 

shall consist of (a) the signers of the 
Articles of Association, (bj' persons 
elected as members by the signers of 
the Articles of Association at their or- 
"ganization" meeting , "or "Elected 'at"an'y~~" 
annual meeting of the corporation or at 
any special meeting of the corporation 
called for that purpose, and (c) persons 
elected as . members of the Board of . 
Trustees at any annual meeting or at a 
special nieeting of the Board called for 
that purpose. The term of Offic? of 
Regular Members shall be indetermi- 
nate and/shall continue until terminated 
by death, resignatidn, or by two-thirds» " 
vote of the Board of Trustees at the 
annual meeting .of the Boardf At every 
meeting of the corporation each Regu- 
lar-Member shall be entitled to one > . 
vote, tq tJd c^st ir^ person, as to all bus- 
iness transacted/at sudh meetings. 
Section 3. CONTRIBUTING 
MEMBERS: Any person not already a 
Regular Member who^makes a gift to 
the cc)rpQratip.n;f6rits purpose either in , 
dase,r;or'in ii^!^r, or in property, shall 
thereby: become a Contributing 
■Memfe;:iifitll the. next annual meeting 
of.4.he^cbr]^6ration. ' 
Section 4. HONORARY MEMBERS, 
WhovshSII have no vote in the corpora- 
tion, may be elected from timQ to time 
by the trustees with terms continuing 
for life. 

Article II : 

MEETINGS OF THE CORPORATION 
Section 1. ANNUAL MEETING: The 

annual meeting^of the corporatiooj^h'^jt^^ 
be held at its principakoffice in ftfe^-v'''!?^ 
4own, Woodhull, at 8:00 in the evehing^'^- 
Eastern Standard.Time, on the first • 
Thursday in May of each.year here- 
after, beginning in 1969, for the pur- 
pose of electing a Clerk and Trustee 
and transacting such other business as. 
may be brought "^before the meeting. 
Section 2. SPECIAL MEETINGS: 
Special meetings of the corporation 
shall be held atjts principal pffice on ' ■ 
such dates and hours as may be 
desigriated in the nojice of the meeting. 
Special meetings. may be called at any- 
time by direction of the President and 



shall be called upon written request of 
three members filed with the Clerk. ■ ' ' . 
Section 3. NOTICE OF CORPORA- 
TION MEETINGS: The Clerk of the 
corporation shall give to. all voting .. 
membersTof'th^ cdrpo 
writing of, the annual mqetirig, whjch ; 
shairbe'mailed to their last known - ; 

"addresses, as furnished by them' to the 
Clerk for such purpose, not less than . 
ten nor more than twenty days before ' 
the meeting. The notice of a special 
meeting , of this corporationVshaJI be 
sent in like manner not less .than- five 
nor more than twenty days before the 
meeting. In the notice- as to any special 
meeting, the Clerk shall -specify the 
items of business to be considered. At 

. an annuarmeeting any business mjay.. 
be transacted which is brought before 
the meeting, whether or not' specified in; 
the notice of laws of the State of New 
York or by these by-laws, in which 
case such, special provision shall be . : .7 
complied, with.// 

Section 4. QUORUM: A quorum at 
any meeting" of the corporatiopi shall be . ■ 
fivb members! • •• 

Article III . ' . 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Section 1. NUMBER, ELECTION, 
AND TERM: The direction. and control 
of the business of the corporation shall 
be vested in a Board of Trustees con- 
sisting-of not less than three nor more 
than fifteen persons, of whom at least 
two shall be residents of the State^of. .. 
New York and at least one>third and 
not more than one-half shall be 
■ women, and at least one shall be a. * 
registered physician. not practicing in 
the F. D. MacDonald Medical Building 
Inc: They- shall be elected annually by 
the voting members from among their 
number at the annual meeting of the ' 
corporation, provided, however, that'the 
first Trustees .to be elected at the or- 
ganization meeting of the corporation 
need not be members until so elected, ; 
The term of office of any Trustee shall. ' 
unless otherwise voted, be for one year ' 
and until his successor is elected. • 
Section 2. VACANCIES: In case of 
any vacancy in the Board of Trustees 
by death, resignation, or other, cause, .. 
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he remaining Trustees, though less . , 
han a quorum, by, affirmative \/pte of a 
Tiajority thereof, may elect a successor 
:b hold, office until his successpr: is 
3leGted at an annual or special rrieetlng 
Df the corporation, ^ '? - 

Section 3. ANNUAL MEETINGS: 
The:a^nual|fJleeti,ng^pf the Board of 
Trustees shall 

upon the adjoufngigjrit of the ^hijiual 
meeting of the ^rpoi^ation antl 0t the 
sarne place. rjC^special notice of this ^ 
meeting need be .'given. 
Section 4. OTHER MEETINGS: Reg- 
ular meetings of the Board of Trustees 
shall be held at such times and places ; 
and upon such notice, if any. as the 
Board/shall by resolution from time to 
tirne determine; Special meetings of the 
Board of Trustees may b^ hejd at any 
'time by direction of the President and 
shall be called upon written request of 
any Uwo Trustees filed with the Glerk; . 
Notice shall be given of a special meet- 
ing by the President or Clerk by mailing 
or telegraphing to each trustee, at such 
address as he may have supplied the 
Clerk for such piirpose. a notice stating 
the time and place of the meeting and 
the purpose! of the meeting at least five, 
.days before the meeting. By agreement 
of the Trustees or waiver of notice by' 
them a hieeting of the Board may be 
held at any time and any business 
transacted- 

Sectlon 5^ QUORUM: Three Trustees 
shall constitute ^ quorum at all regular 
or special meetings of the Board of 
Trustees for the transaction of any bus- 
iness except to adjourn: The affirmative 
vote of d majority of the Trustees pres- 
ent and voting at a meeting at vyhlch a 
quorum is preserit shall be necessary 
and sufficjent for the adoption of any 
resolution and the transaction ""of any . 
business. 

Article IV ' : . 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Board of Trustees may. from time 
to time, appoint an Executive Commit- 
tee of three or mbre of its members 
and delegate to the same, such powers 



and duties of the Board, not inconsist- 
ent, with these by-laws, as may be . 
determined, 

Article V' ' ^ 



OFFICERS™ - 
Section 1. EXECUTIVE OFFICERS: 

The executlve officers of this corpora- 
• tion. shall, be a President, one or, more 
Vi^Si^^residents, a Treasurer, and a 
ClfeW;The President, and Vice Presi- " 
dents must be members af the Board 
of Trustees. The Clerk must be a resi- 
.dent of Steuben County, be elected by 
the membejrs of the corporation, and 
maintain his' office in the town', where " 
th^ principal office of. the corporation is. 
located.'Ajl officers, except the clerk, 
shall be elected by the, Board of 
Trustees. • 

Section 2. OTHER OFFICERS AND 
. AGENTS: The Board of Trustees may 
also appoint or elect such other .officers 
and agents as from time to time they 
shall'deem necessary or desirable, 
who ^hair respectively have such 
authority and perfornn such duties as 
may from time to. time be prescribed by 
\7dte of the 'corporation members or of 
the Board of Trustees. ' 
Section 3. DUTIES OF PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENTS: The Presi 
dent shall preside over all meetings of ' 
the corporation and of the Board of 
Trustees. He shall perform all duties 
cast upon the president of a corpora- 
tion by the laws of the State of New 
York, or of the United. States of 
. America and such other duties as may^. 
be imposed upon.him- by vote of the ^ 
corporation or the Board of Trustees ; 
and shall have the powers and duties , 
usually pertaining to the office of Presi - 
dentiOf a corporation. In the^absence 
or disability of the President, the Vice- . 
President shall.perform the duties of 
the President. 

Section 4. DUTIES OF CLERK: The 

Clerk shall'record the proceedings of 
' meetings of jhe corporation and of • 
the Board of Trustees and of the Exec- 
utive Committee, if one is created. He 
shall have custody of the corporation 
seal, general charge of the records of ; 
the corporation and shall keep them. 



within the state. He shall perform all . 
duties provided by law to be perfq^rmed 
by the Clerk of a corporation and such 
other duties as are impsed by these 
by-laws or may be [mp''osed on him by 

" the corporation' or'the"Board^of - -. - f-- 
Trustees. .■ « 

Section 5. DUTIES OF TREAS- 
URER: The Treasurer shall have 
chargfe of all funds of the corporationr 
keep a full and complete record of all 
receipts and disbursemerits and shall . 
disburse such funds only by authority 
of the Board of Trustees in such 
manner as. they prescribe. He shall per- 
form such other duties as are imppsed:^ 
by law upon the Treasurer of a corpo- 
ration or as may be Imposed upon him 
by the Board of Trustees; He shall be^ 
•required to furnish a bond, if the Board 
of Trustees so votes, but In such event, 

' if the Board requires a corporate 
surety,. It may cause the premium to be 

, paid -by this cc^^|tjon.' , : 

Article VI ■ ^ 

The Board orrrastees shall adopt 
ruies' and regulations governing the 
operation of th? Medical Building Which 
shall be subject to amehdment from 
. time tO/tirfie. . . 

Article VII • ; " 
CORPORATE SEAL 

The seal of this cprporatioh shall 
have engraved on Its margin the words 
. "Fayette D. MacDonald Medical Build- 
ing; Inc., Woodhull, New York," and in 
its center.the figures '.'1 968"/ ; 

Article Vlll / : ' 

AMENPMENTS j 

■ These b/- laws rriay be amended 
■ any meeting of the Board of Trustee 

provided notice of the proposed 
: amendment has been, irtcluded in the 

call for the meeting. / 



APPENDIX c Expanding Involvement 
^publicity"-;:.; , ■ 

Thursday, June 12, 1980 Jamestown Post-Journal . 

Sinclairy^ 
to Open 



SINCLAIRVILLE-The Sinclairville 
Housing Limited Partnership, owner of 

. 'Sinclairville's elderly housing project, 
announced today that it expects to re- 
ceive its first occupants in the next four 
to five weeks. The housing complex was 
recently named Charlotte Villa, a name 
that{ was selected .from suggestions by 
area people. . . 

Jeffrey L. Nels6n of Jamestown, a 
general partner and developer of the proj- 

: ect, said that construction is abbut 80 
percent complete, and that since the last 
major construction is being started, th^s 
completion timetable is almost assured: 

t ' Nelson said that many people have 
expressed an interest in living in the 23- 
iinit apartment complex. The units are 
all single bedroom. With kitchen, incfud- 
ing range and refrigerator, ceramic tiled 
bath, living ro6m, and closet stprage 
space, , 

Two of the apartments are desiged for 
Handicapped use, and all units contain 
safety features sucf^ as grab bars and. 
enjergency :3ignais in case of illness. Sev- 
eral levels of the building are serviced by 
elevator.* 

The apartments are located in the 
heart of Sinclairville at Park and Church 
Streets. The structure was erected in 



1923 and has been iised for the high 
school, an elementary. schboU and the 
school administration building. 

Nelson said that the complex has been 
f u n d e d by t he Fa rjne r 's H o me Ad m i n is- 
tration. Rental assistance is, also being 
Vovided by that agency. The complex is 
a^ilable to people aged 62 and older 
and handicapped people. There is ,no 
maximum income limit. Rental assist- 
ance Vllows tenants to pay 25 .percenr of 
their \djusted income .for* rent and 



JtihtiesJ 



le who have been on a waiting list 
for several years are being vjerified for 
eligibility. People who wi,kh to apply and 
be placed on the waiting lisf are asked to 
contact Lojs . Boyland, 962-5674, or 
Claribel Lewis, 963-8232. These. people, 
selected from the Sinclairville 76'ers 
Association for Better Living Inc., are 
rental agents for the project. 

Nelson said that the Sinclairville 76'ers 
is a community group that was formed 
to promote the. project. It will continue 
as an advisory board to the project's 
management and will establish for the^ 
terttants social programs and other 
activities. 

The 76'ers are planning to hold grand 
opening festivities in. July. 



Malone E.yening Telegram, Saturday; 
March, 17, 1979;, . . . 

Gpmmiifiity 
Council 



The Greater Malone Community 
Council wijl hold its meeting at 8 a.m. 
Wednesday; IVlarch 2.1 at North. Country 
Community Co l iege. 1 0 1 E . : iV! a i n . St . 
The brqaikfast will be provided by Mary 
/Minitich^: . • ■ ' ; V 

The agenda this month will; include 
progress reports on .Ballard Mill, the 
. Arts Committee, the Continuing Ed uca-»' 
,; t i o n Co mm i t tee a n d t he G rea tp r Ma 1 o ne : 
Deyelppment Commiuee. 
, Of particular interest will be the report . 
by the development committee. All will 
• '-be able to participate in a forum discus^ 
sion pn the strategems being employed 
to help rebuild the area. Bin McClain of 
the Chamber of Commerce will repre- 
sent the steering committee, 
The new members of the Council's 
> Board of Directors will be ratified and 
introduced. '. 
. All are reminded that annual member- 
ship dues of.$IO per organization and $5 
single memberships are payable in March.- 
Veronica Bissonette, council treasurer, 
will be accepting membership fees at this 
meeting. 

The Council hopes to see a large turn- 
out for the first spring meeting to be 
effective. The Community Council needs 
all the support and enthusiasm it can get. 
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Joyce Daza Is oh Panel it^uffalo C onfei^ 



Mayville - Joyce ,Da7.a, executive 
director of Chautauqua H9using Reha- , 
bilitation and Improvement Corp.^ will 
be part of,a three-member panel to dis- 
cuss, rural congregate housing at a June 
12 state conference at Buffalo State 
University. , ' / . 

The topic of the conference being 
sponsored by the jitate Department of%^: 
Slate is **Urban-RuraI Initiatives: Pros- ' 
^cts for the '80s.*V 

Ms. Daza will speak on the philosophi- 
cal, ethical and practical aspects of con-, 
gregate housing in rural areas. V 

The Sine la irvi 11c Housing ^Project will 
be discu.sscd during u conference seg- 
ment on *VAUcrnatives for Rural Devel- 
opment." Ms. Daza explained that the 
State Department selected, rural projects 



' in housing, industrial deyelopment'.and 
commercial revitalizatipn that exemplify 
creative methods. 

"The Sinclairville project was chosen':: 
because of a unique combination of > 
grassroots community involvement, not- 

vij for-profit involvement, and private in- 
volvement that together successfully 
tapped public funding source,'^she said. 
"It was this partnership between public 
and private sectors that the State De- 
partment felt was unique.'* 

In the Sinclairville project, begun in 

t 1977, a fprmer elementary. school build- 
ing is being converted into 23 apartments 
for senior citizens. Work is about 90 per? 
cent complete. Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration (FmH A) funding was secured for 
the $780,000 project; 



The two other panelists will ba Gene 
Solan of the sta^te Office for the Aging 
and William Fry of the state Office of 
Urban lievitalization. 

Ms. Daza said she will emphasize that 
good housing is a fundamental Ku man 
right, and is becoming a precious, almost 
. unattainable commodity for many people, 

"We have to begin to look at housing 
in a broader social, context. : We must 
nfiove away from the narrowjdefinition 
of safe, decent and standard housing 
and begin to thinkcin terms of quality of 
life," she said. 

More than 300'people, including gov- 
ernment officials from all levels, are 
expected to attend the conference. 



Article in the Buffalo Courier-Express, August 1976 ' 

Auction Raises $1 ,616 for Library 



by Donna Snyder 

Courier- Ex press Salamtmca Bureau 
SALAMANCA -The cry ofthe auction- 
eer and the bang of his gavel echoed Sat- 
urday on Main St. as the, people of this 
city attended a community auction that 
raised S.1,6 16.25 for the Public Library's 
rebuilding fund. 

The auetioneer, Phil pePonceau, do- 
nated his time, as did Salamanca Jaycees 
and Jayncees, and area residents do- 
nated the items to be auctioned. 

Response for dQnations was slow at 
first, but by t'he, 1 p.m. auction hour rows 
of items lined the Main St; area. The 
usual "grab boxes" were sold, along with 
used furniture, television sets and bicycles. 
Mayor, President "Bought" 

The more unusual included a donation 
of one hour of their time by Salamanca 
Mayor Ronald Yehl and Robert C^Hoag, 
Seneca Nation of Indians president- Both 
vvere "bought" by local physician. Dr. 
Angel Gutierfez. The doctor at first said 
* he would have Yehl mow his lawn but 
•.later decided only to have him pose with 



the mower for a photo. He did not 
disclose plans for Hoag. YehPs hour was 
bid at $16, while Hoag went /or $10. 

Also donating an hour of his,time was . 
Charles A. Trethewy^ Democractic en- 
dorsed candidate for Cattaraugus County 
sheriff. The bidder paid $10.00. 

Other politicians also donated to the 
fund. Assemblyman, Daniel B. Wals^rD- 
Franklinville, gave a copy of 1975 State ' 
Redbook, while his - Republican oppo- 
nent, Mrs. Jeanne Waldock of Olean, 
gave a 100-year-old wine decanter. . 
Congressional Record 

A one-year subscription to the Con- 
gressional Record and a 1976 agricul- 
tural yearbook were donated by Rep. 
Stanley N. Lundine, D-Jamestown. State 
Sen. Jess J. Present, R-Jamestown, do- 
nated a one-year membership in the 
Cattaraugus-Allegany Auto Club. 

Sports fans had a chance to bid on the 
No. 24 jersey and uniform^worn by local 
football player Chuck Crist when he 
played for the New York GiantsT rtcLalsb 
giave the football he intercepted in the 



recent Bills-Saints, exhibition game at 
Rich stadium. 

Bradford, Pa. art collector Tullah 
Hanley, often supporter of area cultural 
projects, donate* three copies of her 
tjook "The Love of Art and the Art of 
Love," which sold for $5 each. Two of 
her gowns brought $9, 
Vicuna Bedspread T 

Richard Steinbroner of Salamanca 
paid $240 for a handmade brown and 
white vicuna fur bedspread, the highest 
priced item sold. The furry piece was 
donated by. Dr. and Mrs. Gutierrez, and 
was valued at $500. 

Thomas Brady, Jaycees vice president, 
termed the project a complete success. 
He said more than 150 persons bid under 
hazy skies and temperatures in the 80s. 
About 1,200 persons attended the five- 
hoiir auction! 

The funds will be added to the grow- 
ing coffers of the library rebuilding fund. 
The goal is $40,000 to convert a former 
supermarket into a modern library. . 



COORDINATION 

List of Greater Malone Community 
' .Council Member Organization's as 
. .of September 1979 

1 . Adirondack Mountain Glut 

2. Alice* Hyde Hospital Association 

3. Alice Hyde Hospital Auxiliary 

. 4. American Legion Auxiliary Unit 
^ 219 . / ' 

V 5; Arnetican Lung Association of 
, Central New York^ 
6. American National' RedCross 
7.. Ahnvets Post m C. L- Club 
8^ Amvets Worpen's Auxiliary 
9. Brushtbii-Moira Teachers' , 

Association 
1 0> Business and Professional 
Women's. Club ,^ 
'11, Centenary United Methodist ■ . 
Church 

12. Citizens Advocates, Inc. _ 

13. Cooperative Extension Association 
of Franklin Coupty 

14. First Congregational Church and. ^ 
. Society 

15. Franklin County Department of . 
Social Services 

16. Franklin County Economic ; 
Opportunity Council, Inc. .'.-^ . 

1 7. Franklin County Historical Museum 
■ Society 



18. Fratnktin County Industrial Agency 

1 9. Franklin County Manpower^ f.- 

■* Employment .and Tfaining . 
^ ;Atlministration 

20. Franklin County Office for the 
-Aging . . » ' 

21 . Malbne Central School l^§phers' 
' Association 

.-22. MalO^e Kn^hts of Columbup308 ' 

23. Malone Chamber of Comn^^e' 

24. Mafdne Evening Telegram, Inc. 

25. Malone College Club 
zerMalone Garlief) Club 
27. Malone Adult tenter 

. .28. North Country Community CoHe'Se 

29. North Country' Recycling Project; ■ 

30. North 6ouj|# Girl Scout Council 

31. Notre Dam^Church . 

32. Planned Parenthood of NSrthern 
, * New York . 

33. Raymond Street PreTSchool 

34. Sdrotion Army Service Unit ■ 

35. St. John Basco Church 

'36. St; Mary *-^ult Education Center 
37.. Veteran of Foreign Wars Alixiliar/ 
238 

39.- WICY North Country Broadcasting 

Co., Inc. 
39. Mohawk Crafts ^ 
V 40. Three individual memberships 
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APPENDIX D ^ Timing 



FUNDINQ SCHEDULE FOR 
BALLARD MILL PROJECT 
IN MALONE .rt^ .5 



Date 



is'H'^v'j?. Amount . 



Purpose 



From Whom 



5/75 ■ 3 grants of $300 each" • 

12/75 $30,000 mortgage 

(terms: $2,000 downpaymeht, 
$28,000 to be paid 
over period of years^i 
BV2% interest) ''^u-w 

12/75 ■ . ■ (refused) 



.J2/76 . . ; 25.000 
* 1976 . ■ $ 11.000 



, Technical assistance grants to hire -consultant 
: To buy property ■-■ ^ . 



■ For "adaptive reuse" of mills, a park, ^ 
Downtown Action Program' 

Mill restoration . ■ 
' . f ' ■ ^ * 
Cash donations 



^^I^NJYS Council of the Arts 
Caritweil— V(Sione 



Federal community • ' 
Development Administration 



;ge Found3tion 



Malone community sponsors, 
Frieiids of Ballard- Mill 



,1/78 

6/78 
6/78 



- 2/^8-7/78 



$ 1.000 ■ 

$ . 3.000 ^-r- ^^ 
$ 5.000 >: 

.$•11,000 



2/76-6/78' $2p0.PQp 
1979 ' : $"43 



1979*^ T - I $;'38.$00. 





Donation for mill restoration 



it for .restoration 



frant'for restoration 



^> .. Term loan for restoration 
; ■ wgrk. 8% interest ■ 

: .: ' Donations of labor ■ 
.(estimates) 



.r^-^J^^'^---' --Loan fdrrepair:&,iri5taltation 

r-U- ■ ^^"j ■ ■ ' '-^^^-^-^ .. 

■ ■ - "-^y^ ■ Grant for repair & installation 
:? r ^■''■r, = ofilnydroelectric povv^r facility 
■ yv^>'/" (60% /now received)' ' - * 



1979-80. 
(expepted) 



$ 72.00P 




Refinancing ioan^^ 



ERIC 



\ ' ■ ' ^^^^ 
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Bower's Foundation 
Mohawk: Crafts Fund 

Alcoa^ Aluminum 
■ t 

fru Stitch 
(Wolverine Co.) 

Farmer's National 
^nk of- Malone : - 

- ■ /■ r - ■ J.- 

CE7lA;;B0iCES,' '-s'lK 
community mdmbsf^ ... • 

■"^■'^^ ^ ' ' ■ ^^^lT ' ' ^ ^■■'^ " 
;;;:Ny6tEfiei^v^ese^^^ 
vari^Bj^ji^p^e^t jP^SM 
■ fAliftiont^ 

■(DpEi;:(i:aorthc^st, ^^.iMs^*^ 
ReSiOriai Appropriate^^ 
T^^hr^pl'dbv Small _^nTf 
Progr^rri) M/. 




^■•Farmers Hom^/ 
/ Adrninistratto^ 



APPENDIX Outside Support 

LETTERS FOR^UPPORT 
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, THE SINCUWVILLE 76 'er» ASSOC 1 AT ION, INC. 
Sine lalrvl lie. New York 14782 



September 6, 1978 



Assemblyman Daniel B. Walsh 

Box 194 

Barry Street 

Clean, N8w York 14760 

..fOear Assemblyman: . ' ■ 

I was happy I had an opportunity to talk with you this summer In the V111a9e 
Park when you attended the band concert at Sinclalrvtlle. ,* 

I am unhappy to write now that th?>^atus of our senior citizen housing pro- 
ject Is at the same point In progress that It was when I talked to you. As 
you know, appl1cat1on*has been nade by Jeffrey Nelson of Jamestown for funding 
through the Farmers Home Administration to renovate the former school building 
In Sinclalrvllle to twenty-two apartment units for senior citizens. 

We would appreciate any support you can give us as we already have more appli- 
cants for the apartJnent units than we will have in units when the project Is 
completed. Several of those who have applied for an apartment are In dire 
need of adequate housing before winter.- 

Our Association meets the third Monday of every month and we extend a cordial 
- invitation to you to meet with us anytime to discuss this project In more de^ 
tall. He know how very busy you are and/' for this reason, would be very under- 
standing If you cannot meet with us. .However, we would be especially grateful 
If you have any time when you can learn more about our Association and our pro- 
. posed housing. ■ ■ ■ ■' . " 



Sincerely yours. 



(MRS.) Lois G. Boyland, President 
STlnclalrvllle 76er's Association^ Inc. 



cc: Jeffrey Nelson 



THESINCLAIRVILLE 76'ers ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Sinclalrvllle, New York 14782 



September 6. 1978 . 



Congressman Stanley N. Lundlne 

Federal Building" . ' • 

Jamestown, New York 147pl ^ ■ - ' 

■^Dear Congressman: ' 

\Thls letter is a request for your, support of. a"planned. senior citizen housing 
^project which will be located in the Village'of Sinclalrvllle. 

The Sinclalrvllle 76'ers Association is a community service organization and 
is only two years old. Our^ primary interest at this time is the critical need 
for senior citizen housing in this rural area. As a result of our efforts' and 
Interests, Jeffrey Nelson of Jamestown has made application, to the Fanners Home 
Administration for funds to renovate a foipmer school building into, twenty-two 
apartment units for senior citizens. 

, The Sinclalrvllle 76'ers Association was the successful bidder when the school 
district accepted bids for .the purchase of the building and we are now waiting 
approval of the project soothe building can be paid for and transferred. Hr. 
Nelson is hopeful tt\e application for funding can be approved before the cold 
weather starts so work-can be'contlnued during . the vHnter. 

He would appreciate -any. Support you can glve^to us as we already have more 
applicants for the apartment units than we will haVe when the project Is com- 
pleted. -. Several of those who have applied for an apartment are in dire need 
..of adequate housing before winter. 

^ Our Association meets the third Monday of every month and we extend a cordial 
invitation to you to meet with us any .time to discuss this project in more 
detail: Ue know how very busy you are and, for this reason, would be under- 
standing if you cannot meet with us but we also would.be especially grateful, 
if yoli have the time to learn more about our Association and our plans. 

( • , '' ■ Sincerely yours. 



(Mrs.) Lois 6, Boyland, President 
Sinclalrvllle 76'ers' Association, Inc. 



Jeffrey Nelson 



THE SINCLAIRVILLE 76'ers ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Sinclalrvllle, New York 14782 



Seotember 7, 1978 . 



Senator Jess J, Present' 

Hotel J^mestoKrt Building ■ * • 

Jamestown, New York 14701 . *• 

Dear Senator: 

I'was happy I had an opportunity to talk tflth'yoU this sXinner in the Village 
Park when you attended the band concert af.Sinclairville. 

I am unhappy to write. now that the status of -our senior citizen housing pro- 
ject is ^ the same P9lnt In progress that It was when I talked with you. As 
'you know, application has. been made by Jeffrey Nelson of Jamestown for funding 
through the Fanners Home Administration to renovate the former school building 
In Sinclalrvllle to'twenty-two apartment units for senior citizens. 

We wotild appreciate any support yutcan^glve us as we already have-more appli- 
cants for apartment unlt% than WeTill have. in units when the project is com- 
leted. Several of those who. have applied for an apartment are In dire need 
of adequate housing before winter. 

Our Association meets the 'third Monday of every month aTd we extend a cordial 
invitation to you to meet with us anytime to discuss this project In more de- 
tail. We know how very busy you are and. for this reason, would be very under-; 
standing If yoi/fannot meet with us. However, we would be especially grateful 
if you have any time when you. can learn more about our Association and our pro- 
posed housing. w > ' - 

. ! ' ,. . . Sincerely yours. /• .' . „ < 



■ . "T.** . cc: ' Jeffrey Nelson 



(.'Irs.) Lois G. Boyland, President" 
-Sinclalrvllle 76.'ers Association,' Inc. 
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VISITS 



^alamanca-RepublicIti Press, Friday, November 11, 1977 



City's economic blueprint presented to ARC head 



by Rod Hensel ^ ^ 

A 15-member ad hoc committee study- 
ing the economic development of Sala- 
manca received words of encouragement 
Thursday froqi Robert Scott, federal co- 
chairman of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission (ARC), and got a promise 
from Rep. Stanley N. Lundine, D- 
Jamestown, that his. office will help them 
in pursuingTederal funds forthe projects 
they have identified. 

Scott, whose southern humour and 
frank attitude charmed the committee, 
said the community spirit he had seen 
evidenced in his visit was ''a big plus for 
you." ' ' 

The city's economic development was 
the only topic of discussion when Scott 
met with the committee in the conference 
room of Salamanca District Hospital. 
Chamber of Commerce Presicjent John 
Newman presided over the meeting, and 
Scott h^rd reports from Theresa Leaskey 
dh the Falling Leaves Festival, Ned 
Fenton Jr. on tourism and Fentier Vil- 
lage, Mayor Ronald J. Yehl on the city's 
library project, Floyd Bucktopth and 
John Vosburg on the need for industrial 
developnient, Harry Sullivan on the dif- 
ficulty of private financing from outside 
banks, and Calvin. Day" on the devel- 
opment projtctifof t1ie Seneca Nation. 

"We've got the spirit. Now we have to 
set some goals and complete it," New- 
man summarized. 

Because of ARC's process of local 
input from the bottom up, Scott was 
non-committal about ARC's role in any 
projects. He did encourage the commit- 
tee to«4ceep ui5 its efforts and to work 
with Lundine and Southern Tier iWest . 
Regfonal Planning and Development 
Board in putting together a package of 
programs for funding. He said he was 
impressed with the work of the commit- 
tee and its 20 page "briefing paper'' out- 
lining possible projects for . economic 
development. "This is the first time I've 
been involved in this kind of situation. • 



Lord knows 1 wish more communities 
would do what you're doing here," Scott 
said. 

At another point he q^dded: "Some- 
thing like this must be a sustained effort. 
Just keep it up." Lundine said he felt 
"something really excitirjg is going on» 
here" and pledged his support. 

He told the committee: "You can de- 
velop the strategy that is best. We'll put 
you in touch with what information you 
need, and" we'll try to work with you to 
develop a package." 

He also vaguely hinted that Salamanca 
might now be in a good position to get 
federal funding for projects. "You have 
the opportunity here to stretch what we 
might get from ARC with other federal 
programs." He earlier identified Sala- 
manca as "the area in the -greatest heed in 
the local development district." 

The committee will meet next Thurs- 
day evening' to decide its next step. 
Thomas Cowley, district representative 
for Lundine, said tl;e next likely step 
would be to get the support of the Com- 
mon Council on putting together 'and 
submitting a package of projects for 
■funding. V ' 

County Legislator Anne Marie Cos- 
tello hinted that the group was already^ 
eyeing a tourist information center along 
the expressway that would be put into 
operation next spring on a temporary 
basis without federal funds. 

Members of the committee are New- 
man, Yehl, Vosburg, Sullivan, Buck- 
tooth, Fenton, Mrs. Le&skey, Antonio 
Carbone, Cornelius Abrams Jr., Louise 
Koenig, B. J. Sommervflle, Can Zap- 
rowski, Tony Vesneski and Charles Hen- 
sel. Mrs. Costello is chairman. 

Scott earlier spoke to an overflow 
luncheon crowd of about 200 at the Dud- 
, ley Motor Hotel, where he spent mdst of 
his time explaining how the ARC fund- 
ing process works and taking in data and 
information on Salamanca aod its needs. 

He arr?ved shortly after nOon and 



made a quick tour of the Iroquois Sen- 
eca National M useum,. which he termed 
"fascinating." From there it was a tour 
with Yehl, Newman, and Mrs. Costello 
• of the Rochester Street industrial park 
area, where ARC has already given a 
$395,000 grant for development. 

Scott said the visit was an "opportu- 
nity to meet people" and to stress that 
,>^RC is a "learning and listening process." . 

"Tm here to see things that normally 1 
would see only in terms of papers on my 
desk and talk with people and see the 
intensity of feelings about their concerns," 
Scott said at the luncheon. 

He explained that ARC requires local 
municipalities to put up part of the 
money for projects it funds. "That way 
you're going to make doggone, sure it 
goes for what you'want it for," he added. 

Saying that ARC was "loose, flexible, 
small and able to move," he stressed the 
importance of input from the area and. 
from the 13 states of the ARC area in 
determing what projects are funded. As 
federal co-chairman Scott has the power . 
to overrule decisions of the ARC staff 
•and a vote equal to that of the 13 state 
governors. ARC, he said, was willing to 
help communities get things started so 
they could then* pursue other areas of 
funding "and move on it." 

He stressed the importance of com- 
munity spirit. "If the spirit »is there, 
yojy^ve got the basic foundation on which 
to move." He.added that his impression 
of Salamanca was that "you have tu/ned 
the corner." , ^ 

Marden Cobb, chairman of the'J 
Southern Tier West board, served as 
host for tjie luncheon. Roy Campbell, 
director of STW, presented Scott with a 
handmade Seneca corn husk doll as a 
remembrance of his visit. Scott, who 
noted that ARC is just starting to fund 
arts and crafts projects, said the doll will' 
be the "first item" placed in a new 
display area for arts and crafts at the 
ARC offices in Washington. . ' 
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Would you like our free 
catalog of extension publi- 
. cations? It is available from 
any county Cooperative 
Extension office in New 
York State, or write to: 
• Distribution Center 
7 Research Park 
Corneir University 
Ithaca, NY 14850: 



1 



: Price per copy $4,50. 

Quantity discount available. 



Cooperative Extension, the New York State . • 
College of Hunnan Ecology, and the New York 
State College of Agricultute and Life Sciences, at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.. and the U.S. 
Department 0? Agriculture, cooperating. In 
furtherance of Acts of Congress May 8, June 30, 
1914, and providing equal opportunities in 
employment and progranns. Lucinda A. Noble, 

Director. 9/81' CP 1.2M 7548 • ,.- ' 




